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PREFACE 

The rLES Cowmittee of the American Association of Teachers 
of French seeks to maintain, interest in Fttcs through the publica- 
tion of an annual report on important issues in foreign larguage 
instruction in the _ elementary schools. ^ The following are the 
topics that havfi been discussed in previous reports: 

1961: The s:uppli:, Qualificaticns, and Training of Teacher;? 

of rL2S : . ^ - 

1962: Langvage structures at FLES Lexel/ Including Testing 
fo.r Masteru of Scrixctixres^ 

1963: The Cosr elation of a Long Language Sequence iBegihning 
in the Elementary School^ 

1964: Reading at the FLES Level^ 
196'i: Culture in the FLES Program^ 

1966: FLES and the Objectives of the Contemporary Elementary 
Schools2 

1967: The FLES Student: A Study^ 

1968: FLES: Piojactions into the Futaze^ 

1969: The Three R's of FLES: Research, Relevance, Realitii^ 

The 1970 Committee Report, FLES: Pac ter r.s for Change, is 
devoted to a consideration of the major changes in education in 
general, and offers numerous suggestions tp FLES teachers, super-* 
visors^ and administr^^tors for re-yamping current FLES programs in 



^Available from National Information Bureau, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Y. 

Available from Chilton Books, 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

i^vailable from MLA-actfl Materi^Js Center 
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the light of current pressures » 

our 1970 Committee has iak^ cognizance of tt^ sweeping 
demans of communities, parents and students for major revisiok 
in the educational scene. The Cameige Report ( Crisis in the 
Classroom by Charles Silberman)^ characterizing most classrooms 
as "joyless" and "oppress ive" could scarcel y have referred to 
the many animated FLBS classrooms of our collogues. And yet, 
it behooves all educators to take heed of the call to action 
trumpeted by this report, which calls tor the drastic revision . 
of current educational strategies, on all' school levels and In' 
all subject areas. 

The 1970 Committee is going oA record to indicate that there 

is no standard FLBS approach. Rather, the current report maices ' 

the strong recotmendation that FLES must be suited and adapted to 

local' needs. Witness the varied options for change: 

Should there be state-mandated programs? ^ ' ' 

Shall we teach French to French-speaking children? 

Can we adapt ideas from "Individually Prescribed Reading 
Programs"? ^ 

Should there be differentiated staffing in FLBS programs? 

Should there be change in FLBS goals as determined by 
specified behavioral objectives? 

ShouldyrBS -teachers be held accountable for student '' 
achievement? -~ 

Does independent study belong at the FLES level? 

Does individualized instruction belong at the FLES level? 



^Charles Silberman, Crlsis_MLM±Classrogm, Random Bouse, 1970. 
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Should we tr«in anthzopology-oriinted foreign language 
Teachers? (or foreign language-oriented antbro- 
pologg teachers) ? 

Shall we plan spontaneous foreign language teaching situa- 
tions? 

Should we use raachines that help teachers teach? 
Should we use machines that teach? 

Should we revise tredning programs in order to get qualified 
teachers? / 

Aze in-service training programs for FLES teacher^^ necessary? 
Thus, the report is intended to demonstrate graphically some of the 
movement suggested in the current educational climate, in order to 
re-tliink, re-form , and re-activate FLES programs of the Seventies. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to Professor J. Henry Owens, 
President of the ASTF and to Professor Francis W. Nachtmann, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the AATF for their continued support and 
encouragement given to the FLES Committee. The Co-Ch^irmen are 
particularly grateful to Mr. Edward a. Bourque, former chairman of 
the AXTF FI£S comnittee, for his continued devoUon to the Conmdttee 
in arranging for the publication of this report, and Miss llary-^Jo 
Dzurik of the Fairfield Board of Education secretarial staff for 
the many hours spent in the technical preparation of the 1970 re- 
port. Appreciation is also extended to the personnel of the 
printing facilities at Fairfield University. 

The 1970 FLES Committee Report is available from the MLA-ACTFL 
Materials Center, 62 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011. 



Gladys Lipton 
New York,, New York 



'XNTRODUCTXOlt 

Reform and renmH are in the air at ali levels of education, 
The elementary school is inevitably in the thick of it, laying the 
foundation^ as.it does, for all further educational enterprise. 
FLBS teachers have always been innovators. Froa-tbe-beginnihgs of 
the Ft£S aovement they have had to hold their position in the face 
of much indifference, and even opposition, while pushing forward in 
the firm belief, that learning foreign languages at an early age was 
consistent with our knowledge of the child's. cognitive 'development. 
Their stand has been vindicated by the present aapbasis on bilingual 
schooling in the early grades, and their- fFLES experience has now 
much to offer to those engaging in this vital ne» enterprise. 

The FLBS teacher can feel confident as she becomes involved in 
new ways of structuring elementaxy iichool learning, vhere instruc ' 
tion grows out of the tOiild's interests 2nd is responsive to his 
_Gapacitis8_Md-stage^f developaent^~^t0r all , FLB S teactarsr^ve^ 
dared from the beginning to believe that learning can be fun, arM 
FLBS methods have exploited the child's love of imitation and 
Bdmid^y, his spontaneity in acting out roles, his love of movement 
and his urge to express himself vocally, his curidsity about the 
lives of children in other places and his natural desire to see, 
touch, and experience what they treasure and\^joy. 

The FLBS teacher, even the specialist, i^^learly not someone 

apart who comes in and out of the school to teak a special skiU 

\ 

unrelated to the general program. She is part of educational 
team. She must contribute, as do all the other members of the tern. 
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to th4t true task of elementary educMtioa: the expanding and enrich 
ing of the child's environaent so that he may grow and nature 
intellectually, emotionally, and socially. The FLES teacher has a 
special contribution to make to this developaent in that she pro- 
vides th6 child with the opportunity to see through other eyes, to 
think in other categories, to compare and contrast the familiar 
with the strange, and to find the strange interesting and compati- 
ble, • ' 

Fundamental changes mast come at all levels of instruction in 
our schools and colleges: parents, students, teachers, administra- 
tors demand them. Our FLSS teachers, who are not weighed down by 
years of accepted tradition as are many teachers at other levels, 
may well be the ones in our profession to lead the way in working 
out in practice that individualizing and humanizing t>f our lan- 
guage teaching which we all realize is needed but which we do ndt 

as yet know how to effect. Those of us in other wingu of the_ 

profession will be watching with interest and concern their innova- 
tions and their achievements in the critical years ahead. 



Wilga M. Rivers 

via 
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ALTS RN ATrvsS IN FLSS PROGRAN& 

The one feet ebout education which is repidly becoedng evident 
to the newt casus! observer is that no aspect escapes the need for 
change. Scheduling patterns, all areas of the curriculum, class- 
room organizauon, the use of teachers' and pupils' time and talents, 
goals and expectations, cqmmnity involvement, aU are targets fbr 
scrutiny and potential pressures in the changi process. 

rhi author* of the first three articles in this section de«on- 
strata how innovative tbinkit^ and novel approaches in meeting 
local needs can indeed achieve heightened interest and support of 
FLBS.- 

2Vo proWam. that have plagued FLES classes have remained un- 
solved in many progrants. Much has already been written about the 
isolation of\tbe foreign language period from the rest of the 
elementary school curriculum and about the decline of the children'}, 
interest dn learning the foreign language once the novelty of the 
subject begins to wear thin. We have heard stated repeatedly, that 
FI£S programs cannot succeed unless Fl£S is "properly integrated" in- 
to the curriculum and that in Order to sustain the interest of the 
children, material must be related to their oxperiances, interests 
and abilities. Recognition of these principles necessartj -or FLBS 
ccess has not been lacking; but what we have lacked are descrip- 
tlonis^some very specific techniques for putUng these principles 
into opei^. The authors of the next two articles offer intpr- 
esting solutioh^to these problems. 

I Virginia Spaar-nauch 

^("L " new York, New York 



FLES lit WUISIWA " PROGRESS AND PPOMTSP 

In the fMll of me, the position of the French Unguege in 
the State of Louisiejia, e state long noted for its heritage of 
French lenguege end culture, Mms hleek indeed. 

The problem, simply stated, itas that in almost every one of ' 
our twenty-one Acadiana parisl.es the pattern was thu same: .grand- 
parents spoke French Almost exclusiwily, but only among people of 
their own age group - Bhglish was still very much their second lan- 
9uege, 2he parents of school age <:hildrM were truly bilingual, 
sble to converse sqixally in French and English, but more and more 
their French was becoming a sdi:iml language - on. that was spoJ^ 
in the home or a€ intimate sociaJ' gatbucings with close friendsl 
mny of the children in school. oouidT understand French, b^it^sg^e 
it very seldom; therefore, they were, becoming more and Lre Eng^p 
dominant, ' ' - ~ '• ■ 

Another aspei± of thisjroblem, and a major cause for concern, 
was tlui lack of pride in being .bilingjxal, French speaking people 
were constantly apologizing for tbiir French, or rather differen- 
tiating between Z^uislana or "Cajtm" French asid the Stai^dard^ or as 
they referred to i€, "good" French, 

For many y^ars 'promimvit educators, such as Dr, Hosea PbiUip& 
of the University if South^s^tern Louisiana, and the late Dr,..miot 
Healy of Louisiana state University, as well as many public figures 
were aware of this deterioration of spoken French, but there 
appeared to be no feasible keans of turning the tide, ^To be sure 
there were active organizations such as PuniM Fran<fais, 
I'Athenei la^ siknais., les_Co m^iens Frank s and France AmSri^ u^ 
de la Louisiana , to name a few, which made concerted efforts to 



atiBtmin th» Frmteb htixitt^mt hau4vBry ths amnbGTship. of those 
fine ozgeniMstioas tended to be limited and. there existed no joeans 
of coordinating their efforts and activities for the caemon cs«u»e^ 
of the preservation of the French lai^ge and culture,'. There- 
fore, the tine was ripe for the creation of a single organitation 
which would unite the efforts of these existing orga'nixations , 
with those of officials, educators, legislators and laypepple, - / 
ihis was jccoapllshed when the legislature) in its July, 1968 
session exacted legislation - Act K '. 409, Bouse Bill So. 438 - to 
authorizi^ tho estabUshsient of the comnt (Council, for the Deyelr 
opaent of i'rench in lauisiana) . The Act readst 

• • t . > . .* 

s 

Section 1, The Governor is herebg authorized to I 
establish COott-sli. ofor the bevelOpaeht of Frwch'i^n 
Zauisiana, said agency to consist of no more thah . 
fifty ho).mmbera snd hu:ludlng a Skaifta^ ' 
by the Governor r.zjm names recommended t^ him by 
lagislators, and said council is mi^pow^rid'Wdb any 
and all things necessary to accomplish ' the develop- 
ment, utilization, and preservation of the French 
language as found in the. State of Louisivaa for the 
cultural , ecoiaoedc, t^ist-'bi^ii df th» 5tat*. 

Section. 2. The.Govkmor*s douncit^fdt^^^ 
ntait of French in LouUiana my cooperate with, and 
advise, otiior. g^aie agencies -mdiidfhi jJt&iie Ih- : " 
3titutioii3 of ediication, . 

Section 3. Council for the revalojoent of FroMfhiA 
Louisiana may ieceive donatioxis and grimts fx:6m ' ^ 
individaals., corporations, and governments in order 
to ;»artfter the provis£on^^^' thid Act^i 

' • 5. *" , • 

Section 4e All lawk or put^qf liws in 'conflict 
h0rewltJi jure herein/ rejbemlede 

Act 409 gave to Louisiana the loeazis po bp^fin, urlfieA, efforts,. 

toward the presentation oflFrench as a second language, "jSwt It ' 

was th» preceding act. Act 408, that actually provided iwis:tbaA 

thle could be accomplished. Act 408 was. pass^ by a unahlaxjuss- , \ 



vote of tAe Louisiam Legislature and reads, "Be it enacted by 
the Legislature of Louisiait&: 

fm*"* i' language and the culture and history 

of French populations in Louisiana and elsewhere in the 
Americas be- taught for a sequence of years in the 

fi^J e^flwantary and high school system of the state, In 
accordance with the following general provisions: 

(A) As expeditiously as possible bat not later than 
the beginning of the 1972-1973 school year, all pub- 
ic elementary schools shall offer at least five (5) 
lTHfi/''T'^ instruction starting with oral French 
m the first grade: except- that any parish or city 
sj^ool board, upon request to the State Board of 
ft T' ^^^^ ^® Wfciuded from this requirement, 
antf such request shall not be denied, such request 
s/wlJ not be submitted until July l, 1972. The fact 
tftat ani, ioard is excluded, as here provided, from 
participation in the program established by this Act 
Shall in no case be construed to prohibit such school 
ooard from offering and conductij^ French courses in 
the curriculum of the schools it administers. In 
any fictool where the program provided for herein has 
6een adopted the parent or other person legally re- 
sponsible for a child may asake written request to 
tne parish school board requesting that said child 
be exempted frosa this program, 

{8} AB expeditiously as possible but not later than 
the kegianing of the 1972-1973 school year,' all pub- 

til^^.t^''^^^ ^^^^ ^ P^'^ <^ ieast 

three f 3; years of instruction in the French language 
aoa^at least one course included in the culture and ' 
^.Svory of the Frencft populations of Louisiana and 
other French speaking areas in the Americas; except 

■ ^IJ^^ ^-^f "^'^ ^"^"^^ ^e^uest the 

state Board of Education to be excluded from this re- 
quirement and such request shall not be denied. Such 
request shall not be submitted until July l, 1972. 

iZfjf ^«^«c«tiona4 television operated under the aus- 
fhJil >fuf.^. ^"^^^'^ iiistitution in the state of Louisiana 
S^tif o^i^^f ^ character paying due regard to the pro- 
^rtion of French speaking listeners within the broadcast 
area of such operations. *w«uu«fti, 

^^^^ °^ Education, the ^tate Sur^rin- 

^tMs alT^ ^"'^''^^ ^'Sred with the implementation 
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Sectio^ 4. Ttist state Board of Education/- the state Super- 
intetident of Education, and the Parish School Boards 
participating in the program set forth in .this act shall' 
include in their budget provision for the inpleaentation 
^ of this program/ and may avail themelves of any funds. : • 
which may be provided Jby the Federal . Government or other 
sources in accordance with, the existing law. and regulations 
of this State » 

Section 5. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith 
are hereby repealed," 

It is to be noted that although the act could be considered a 
mandate, it does allow any school board to be exempted. However, 
a request for ex&nption' could not be submitted until July .1^1972^1 
This was so stated to allow the schodl boards adequate time to 
explore all avenues of approach to the problems posed by the act. 

As it was fully realized that there would be many obstacles to 
overcome, the target date was set well in advance to allow for a 
period of preparation. The most common problen^ were these: 

A lack of trained qualified teachers at the elementary 
level as well as a shortage of teacher personnel at the 
secondary levels » 

2. A need for special training: in the latest methodology and 
techniques for existing FrentA teachers in the State. 

3. A lack of well articulated and sequential material to in^ 
sure the educational objectives set up by Act 408. 

4. A need for revised axrxiculum guides and specialized pro^ 
grams of study to Insure success of a strong » elmentary 
program. 

During the 1969-70 school year, these problems, wpre attacked 
in the following manner. 

I. Lack of qualified teachers: ' 



Through a cooperative program set up by the St^te Depart--^ 
went of Education and CODOFIL working t/irough the State 
Department in Washington and the French Hinistry of Foreign 
Affairs, it was decided that an experimental program would 
be begun for the 1970-71, 1971^72 school sessions utilizing, 
30 qualified teachers from France, who would work in the 
entire spectrum of education from Kindergarten to ti^e college 
level to assist our Louisiana parishes in initiating new 
programs at the elementary level as well as strengthening 
existing programs. These 30 teachers' were placed in schools - 
public, private and parochial - throughout the State. Along 
with the 30 teachers, who are paid by the local school systems, 
the French government has sent three educational consultants 
who work through the French Cultural Services and the State 
Department of Education in helping to supervise the work of 
the 30 teachers, as well as in assisting the local school 
systems in setting up xtew prograjx^, and serving as consul- 
tants in other educatioiml, areas, such as Adult Education. 

The program began officietllg on Septmber 11, 197 G when the 
French teachers reported to their local hiring agencies, and 
thus far has been judged ak overwhelming success. 

II. The need for special training: 

Daring the month of May, 197o\ Louisiana was host to educa- 
tional delegations from both Fiance and the Province of 
Quebec. These delegaticms tour&d^ cross^section of the en^- 
tire State, and visited in schoolahaftd comunities in both 
the French-speaking and Anglo-Saxon pkt^hes to give an ' 
overview, of the existing status of FrenchNte Louisiana. As 
a resiilt of the visit by the French delegatiSn^ a total of 
53 Louisiana teachers of French were invited to^attend one 
of four special six^eek institutes in France^ T^keinsti^ 
tutes were specifically planned to meet the needs attach 
educational level. The teachers spent four weeks at a French 
university and two weeks in touring throughout France. 

Twenty-five elementary and junior high teachers attended the 
Institute at Angers. This institute concentrated on methods 
and materials at their particular level as well as intensive 
work on their conversational French. Twenty high school 
teachers attended a similar institute in Besancon at the 
Centre de Linguiiitigue Appliquee. Three teachers who special- 
ize in working with advanced high school students attended a 
full six-weeks study program at Grenoble, where they were 
fortunate enough to attend classes under the direction of 
M. Francis Debyser, Director of the b. e'.. L. C. (Bureau pour 
1 'Bnseignment de ia Langue et de la Civilisation Francaise 
a 1' Stranger). ~ 

Five supervisors of Adult Education attended a special pro- 
gram tailored to their needs at Montpellier. This program 
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^ tfas tinder the direction of iJai^e, Director of CRSDIF 
(Centre de Recbercba et d'Bhide pour la Diffuasion da ' 
Fran<^8y. 

Th^ visit of the Quebec delegation was a direct outcaae 'of 
a prior meet^g of the Joint Qaebec-Louisiana Committee 
held in Quebec during the month of January. At the conclu- 
sion of their visit to Louiiianai the Quebec delegation, 
CODOFIL, and the Louisiana state Department of Educatibn 
set up a dual sunaer program* There was a summer camp pro- 
gram for 70 goungsters of Juhior and senior high school age 
in jeveral well- established summer camps throughout Quebec, 
and study programs at th» College of Jonquiere for 60 French 
teachers and advanced high school and college students. 
These study programs wbre organized through the combined 
efforts of the Universitl^ under the Louisiana state Board 
of Education for 6 hours of credit. The clasaes ware con- 
ducted by the CEGBP (College d'Enseigneuent General et 
Professional) of Jonquiere. 

With the intensive study pnograms in both Quebec and France, 
lauisiana had, during tba siiinMr of 1970, a total of 183 
students and teachers studying French in an actual French 
milieu. 

XII. Lack of sequential material: 

In January of 1969, Mr. William J. Dodd, state Superintendent 
Of Education, called for an ad iptidn of textbooks in several 
aubject-matter areas, which included foreign languages. 

Separate committees were selected for each of the languages, 
axaposed of elementary, iunior Wfi* and senior high school 
teachers from public, private and parochial schools through- 
out the- State. These camaittees met ia.the State Department 
of Education Building and. during one full week of delibera- 
tion and study of all ten s and materials proposed, recommended 
texts and the proper grade level for thsir use> thus giving 
the local school boatfia a fully articulated, sequential pro- 
gram of foreign language instruction from the first grade 
through the fourth year of high school. 

For the first time t^; ccaaittees were abU to recomend for 
purchase with State funds the basic visuals, tapes, records 
and other supplementary aids to accompany the texts of the 
various series seleatM. - 

This new textbook list was approved by the State Board of 
Education in toto andelldws the sixty six parish and city 
school systems of the State to select a sequential foreign 
language program tailored to their individual needs. 
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' Trl'lf stMy? «-'i-i-^^i<^es and speci.me, pro- 

xn September of the i970-72 school session. Dr. Wliieun 

estaJIisW of the Louisiana CurJS!S^^"' 
!ff i ''**'^9rn Languages, This Council is 

exposed Of JO hisrWy-^alified educaiars repr J^^Z iil 

the council span «2J. afticationaJ. levels and were chosen frZ 
public, private and. parochial schools, 

oT^siaLTh^^f 'P^'"^''^ P^09ran^ those areas 
Z^TcL L.^^ <3ominant students, three 

^rTTtu'^lif.nt'i''' "^'^ '^'^ preliminary >r^::is 
iZilil bili^mal ptosrrams. Two of these three pre- 

liminary proposals received planning grants, 

Jfn-^f Kftiversity of 5outhHreste« iouisiana, 

att^lJ^n ^'^i ^-'"^ ^<^^^d 

sevSS Je^if ' wrists within this Parish 
SrSJe tl liL . f """J' ^l**-' ^'"^"^ Louisiana French co;». 
^aI^iVI ^t,^P°^^ in the provincial towns of Frande, 

JSre" JrS !JS^ f cOnparatlS to the "Petit 
«egre French spoken in formerly French West Africa and to 
some extent to the Arab natives%f French^orth^ilri^ 

Itl S*""*^ ^r*''*^ ii^ects of French is compounded iii 

^'"'^ considered stah*ud usageV there fiSe, 

while the program in this parish is consi^med to hT^e S • 

^oSrS'^wL^'Sl^!^ ^TV''* Herman 
rTu^tLi t^J^Ji ^'^^"J- !«^'"» St, Martin Parish, 
itiH : assistance of the authors. As a part of their 

Pr^li^rg research, theg attended a Bi2iayua2^SfSen« 
onZli^. ^^"iversity in Sew York, which aff^rLd^^ 
opportunity of visiting three' differ^t on-going H^^i 

P«isWh^:'if '"'^ '''''^•^ i« 5t..«artin 

L meetings vere held with the prinirinais of the 
t«^o schools and with the teachers of Kinde^^tT^fiu^t 

of ^ r^/iZ."" f?!' '"^'^ them i« Se pSnS&^S|es= 

parents, and cpnnanity represenlativeT 
were conta«jted to ascertain their views reffJrdiha fcfe pSSsed 
hillnsrual progrram. Finally, i numhei- of InterviLsvie^^^ 



f^M^^f ^ "it* Frencn-speaicinff students with the assistance of' 
TI^.T.TJ^^ diaiepts evident in the coZZitl 

These sessions we^e taped and were used by Mr, Kestner in we- 

StJ^yi? ! ? *'*s.fe/)«D submitted iy school 

auttoJrlties to tAa Soattorest Educatiowl bevelop!tent La^tory 

J;.??^ f"^* completion of statistical data and 

wTf ^ ^^^^ of operation under 

the direction of Mrs. Baz^l Delahoussaye. e^^^on unaer 

ll^J^iTJiM ^"^^^ Pl»ru4ag Grant Proposal :was prepared in a 
?nfc«itfL^^f!f^"' rhe.fonaat pf on-the-^ft^ped 

^llZ^^ ''V'^ ^^'^^f'^ ^ consultations with loSl^scSoi 
community representatiires vas conducted iy^ss 
JaJSSJfcfri*^;- ^valuator o/ Federal language SchSis if 
Sr2^«f«; L f?' supervision of Mr. Joseph. Glorioso. 
Director of Federal Program for Lafauetie Pariah itta. 
cuccione, in «,lla2>orSoa «itt «Si Sl^ifJ^«^d S ?he 

Glorlol^^l!'^'^ *^-s suimitt^ to Ar. dioiioso. M^Mr. 
rt^l Zi company of Mr, . Harold Gautbe and Dr. Catherine 

VIM tne St. Mutin group in their visits to the bilinaual 
programs in New York and ffew Mampsliir/, ^"iasrual 

A jHnal r^ision^ of the prbpomal wa» completed,, and the pro- 

SXS'iJl^fS:!^' ''^^tJ'' ^-ceivTfZrable 
It^^s, .^^^f ^ is. now in its initial 

9 

Evaluation of the Proijress of Act 4oa 
During the second half of the 1969-70 school session, the Foreign 
Language Departmmt made a survey of existing elementary French pro- 
grams throughout the State. This was done by addressing a request 
for statistical data from the ^ementary school prinqipals in 1,530 
public, private and parochial elementary schools, From the returns 
of approximately four-fif ti|s' of the schools surveyed, ve received 

*:he following information: 

■ • ■ ■ ■ . < 

^* ITlJ^TiX T^i*^"? ^»9bt »t the.eiemeotary level 
in cwenty-eiyht of the sixty four parishes. 
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2. That there were 28,738 students in Kindergarten through 
sixth grade involved in a flss program of French. 



5. That there were 842 teachers condugtiag these FUSS pro- 
grans in the elementary schools. 



1 Now that the 1970^71 school session is underway, the following 



plans are in preparation for the co minsufean 

2. There will be a oontinuatiw imd expiuision of the study 
and camp programs in the Province of Quebec. 

2. There exists the possibility that the Directors and the 
Curriculum Specialists of the two bilingual programs will 
visit in the schools in several areas of Quebec to view 
firsthand the Canadian methods and techniques for the 
teaching of French as a Second Language and English as a 
Second Language. ' 

3. There will be a more comprehensive program of institutes 
in France for the summer/ including not onl y a lazger 
number of teachers of French at all educational levels, ' 

_ but also a special program for recent college graduates 
in French education who will be entering the classroom 
for the first time next September. 

4. Plans are underway by the three Educational Consultants 
from Friuxce to utilize a number of the teachers from 
France in special summer programs for elementary and 
junior high school youngsters. These, programs will be 
similar in concept to the Q>lonies de Vancances in Prance. 

5. A preliminary proposal for a special bilingual program has 
been subttdtted through the State Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation. This program would be offered in twelve of our 
predominantly French-speaking parishes and would serve the 
dual purpose of standardizing both the French and English 
that is spoken by the adults in these parishes, and at 

/thb same time, of rekindling their pride in their bilingw- 
/ alism. It is felt that this program will be most important, 
/ as it will gompliment the programs now being offered the 
children in these parishes vid will insure Louisiana of a ^ 
renewed generation of bilingual speakers. 

This brief review of current progress and promise, in the 

anthers' opinion, reflects the comforting fact that French is indeec] 

alive and well, and a living language in Louisiana. 




Bomer B. Dyess 
Robert Leo Kastner 
Acf^ Orleans, Louisiana 
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' SUGGESTED APPTJCATIOHS OF INNOVRTIONS 

* C n -. ' I. 1 - L 

TO FXES moGm is 

^. • In contrast to the Mtanddrd concept of the student as part of 
"la classe conslderee -coane un etre hoaiogrene/"^ nehrer Ijistructional 
theories tend to stress the importance of considering the learning 
problems and abilities of individual students. Programmed instruc 

^leyiMe or modular schedtiliflyi differentiated staffing and 
attention to performanc e objectives offer pi>ssib£lities for "customr 
tailoring" instruction. Although some initial efforts at employing 
those techniques in elementary education hive been made, they have, 
for the most part, been experimental and SMll-scale operations. 

When one considers the teaching load of most FLES tochers in 
trcditionally^organized elementary schools, it appears unlikely that 
the tsicher' 8 efficiency arid the student's achievement are realizing 
their full potential. Teachers teach as many as thirteen tventy- 

minute classes a day and meet three hundred or mora students every 
week. It would seem well worth investigating, therefore, the wider 

application of some of tihe above techniques to the elementary school 

in general and to FLBS in particular. 

Reading instruction an d work with "lanQuaae disability" students 

Reading is now being introduced quite early in the FLES sequence, 
by many teachers. As this trend gains in strength (as it should), we 
must become aware of imovations in reading instruction which can 
give our students greater confidence and competence in reading a , 



I 1 

i 



■Guy Berger, "Conditions-de^^cole moderne - individualisation de 
l enseigneaent et moyens audio-^^isuels." Intemation& l Review of 
Education. Vol. XV, No. 4, 1969. p..390.~^ ■ 
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foreign languMge. It has been the 'eutJioz'a expotieaoe that chil" 
dten with reading disability eaii be taught to read simple FLES 
mtexial with good ccmpreiiensioD. . . The key to success is te^c^uy ,. 
time. A progrma noH in progress in Abilene, Tesras^ att«apt« to 
meet this problem. In "Project T, 0* f.. p. (Tutors, of Langua^ 
Disorders)", pollege students (mostly education majors) work in4i' 
viduallyt^with "reading dieabilita" children in the. public schools. 
By means of in-seryice workshops and careful. coordinaUon from 
supervising teachers in the schools and' colleges involved, the 
, college students have made good progr^s, help their pupils to 
improve reading skills Jbj/ two or more, grade levels. one method « 
of instruction is usfid, but. knowledge cf many methods ia pj^omoted. 
The children are helped through the use of such technlgpas asi . ' 

1. Sequential programs of language development, 

2. Phonetic drills - with caxds and tape recordings, 

3. '-sxpressive language pra&tice ifith puppetry, 

4. Programmed reading, 

5. Typetrritera and hide rules, are used to aid children 
who arm handicapped by dysgrapbia. 

Advanced ievel high school students in foreign languages 
could gain vaiuaUe Axperience working with "slow lesxning" Fl£3 
students in reading* akilla . This could also improve articulation 
within a long foreiyi' language sequwce, and might encourage young 
people to consider foreign language teaching in their career plans. 

The concept of XPi (Individually Prescribed Reading Instruction) 



h. N, Gann, "Project T. o. L. D." the Jnrtructor. (Jan., 19701\ 
p. 861, * — — — . . 
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may also be useful in FI£S. The reading laboratii^ of the Horace 
. O'Bryant Junior High School 4n Xey West, Florida, administers such 
a reading program successfulli/ Although designed initially for 
remedial work, the program "is desirMhle for employment with average 
and superior students as well, and in a variety of disciplines. All 
students can progress at a rate and level com,ensurape with individ- 
ual achievement, abilities and potentials."^ Bach student is intro- 
duced to a variety of materials geared to individual instructional 
levels and interests, which encoApass ail -essential skills of ' 
reading: perceptual accuracy, visual iffidienoy, vocabulary and 
• yord-attack skills, compreh^ion and interpretation, critical ' 
reading, appreciation, listening, and kef eience and study skills. 
The materials used include SM Picgxiimed Reading lats and edl 
(Mucatioa Dmf^oimient Laboratories) unites 

The chief obstacle to #iKS reading instruction of this kind 
is the lac* of programmed tea^s at our, level. Enough struoiur- 
«ily arUculated oral materials nhw exi^JnjnMished fles series ^ 
to give us a. start. There is a need for tbf^ adaptation of oral 
drills and dialogues to meet our needs in programed -reading in- 
struction. 

K ' . t 

Modular or flexible schm^uij^^ 

in order to individualize instructiim, the . trmpi'onal schedule 
Of 40 or 50 ^nute periods in Junior and s^pt high school and the. 
self-contained class-time unit in elementary school must be 

"^'^^''^'^iy^'^cribed jteading instruction - 
p. 164-16^^^^' ri'<nr.-i^. 1969). vol 90,io.2r 
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restructured. StudytU f^iottirg individuml prcgr*^ . 
MtAewtics, aGi0oc0, etc.. «u«t be permitted to work et appro- 
priate timea and for optimum study period* in each aitbject arM. 
wo one tiae aoduJe will aerve univeraaJly. fibs claaaea - tradi- 
tionaily 25 to 30 minutea in length with all atudenti receiving 
inatruction aimultaneoualy - «iy also Jwfit from flexible ' 
scheduling, if teaching ataff and equipment permit. In the ZPI 
reading programjeaoribed above, a modular aebedule for a aa^pZe 
atudant progrram niy2it JooJfe iiJke ,thi«j 



_Honda i f 



Controlled 
Reading 
(approx, 
30 min,) 



\ 



SUA 

materialm 

uappiojf. 
30 minj 



iJTueadat^ 



Studg, Skills 
(Sciancf). 
*pprox.;, 
40 min,) 



Practice 
Reader 

(epprox, 
15 min,) 

/ 



Hedneadaif 



Controlled 
Reading 

(approx,. 
30 min.) 



SRA , 
iMteriaia 
(approx, 
30 nin.) 



Tharadau \ Friday 



Study skiila 
(Social 

Studiea). 
(epprox, 

45 win,) 



Practicp 
i?«ad«r. ■ 
(apprfix, 

15 laii^,) 



Study Skilla 
(Reference) 

(approx,.. . 
30 min,) 



Free 

reading 
(*Pprox, 
60. min,) 



-"Some time each day ia alao given to group aciivitiea which 
ii^clude diacuaaiona, role playing, liatening„„(a^} book reviewa,''^ 
It ia conceivable. ihdt.FUS student co«W./olld.r: i eiatjar ^od^Iar 
scl»duii> if circumatancea permitted,. For ex^pie, a cUaa of 2$" 
atudenta might M divided i^' tWo mkin aectioha of fourteen each,, 
one group of fourteen would receive 15 minutes of yroup iiiitructioar 
NAil* the other fourteen would work individuelly with tape recorders, 
reading units, simpla introOuctorg writing ebeetgUfiU-ik-'the^blanka, 
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mtching answers , etc.), or woaid work in peirs or tbxeeebmes oa 
puppet plgxjs snd dielogues. At the end of IS wdnutes, the groups 
would exchange positions. The progrmmed matmriels could be con- 
tinuously availsble, and time for individual vork with them 
scheduled at appropriate times during the school day, not neces- 
sarily with the FLES teacher supervising. No set amount of tine 
beyond the 15 minute group instruction would be mandated for any 
student, but each would work at his own speed and on materials 
hest suited to his own language-learning strengths and weaknesses. 

Differentiated staff iiuf 

This innovation in facber assiguaents has appeared Uke a 
mushroom in many school districts where a "band-ttagon" approadh to 
education is prevalent. Very few sound examples of differentiated 
staffing are yet extant in the United states. A recent article by 
Fenwick English in the Phi Delta Kannan^ discerns four basic 
modes in existing elmentary sOxsol programs. 

1. A curricular base. This ea^hasises staff deployment to 
reinforce previous philosophical assumptions taken re- 
garding ''sta>ject 'matter.". (Classroom teachers are given 
essignments in their strongest fields of instruction, 
becoming specialists, rather than generalistg^,) 

{ 

2. A refinement in teaching, ("telling methods"). This edds 
different iristrucUonal media or programmed instruction 
to the curriculum.^ (Teaching assigmenta are based in a 
teacher's competence in working with various media and 
prograssDed instruction.) i: '. 

3' An organizi^tional base. This approaabes organisational 
relationships, cbuiging and adding administrative roles 
within a School, and creates posts /oir< f super tea^ters" 



4 



Ftanrick ^glish. "Teacher May I? Taxe Three Giant Steps'. The 
ivec. ivoir) p. ill. 
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vbo csrty *dMdnisttMtiy9 m m t»«chiag aMign- 
ments, 

^* A Itaning theotimM ZM«e. ' fMchiJig MMsignamits atfas 
a tMcter'i aetliddQlosricMi otitttition^ . Fi'«, 
«iraavi«, t—chna ruing Dir«ct MctAod wooid taf eft m a 
yzoup, «(Klio-lingrttti or trMditiooml «pteinli«t« Wouitf 
conttitut« , otter t#«w.; 

BecauM <Uff9X«ntiMt*d aftfieg impUmv ni—pipg cbmgt la 
a Bchool, it is often T0»iMt%d «tr«ouousiy. Mbaa it it used for 
purpoae* cf BcoDomic. expedience or ie io9Ut&ted vitboot etroog 
faculty support, the concept faile end deaertes to. Rut in theorg, 
end Mh«r« it ia eetebliabed with due reepeet for the welfare of all 
concerned, the concept ia not without amrit. "It ia ironic that 
the achool haa attea^pted to iadirridaaliae 'iaatitueiioa Jby aaaeaaing 
the vaat differeaoea in papil ability, enftiroaaental coaditicning, 
verbal akilla, etc,,- but generally denima to the teacher - at 
iaaat in elementary ^achool, the yerg ame analyaU of differencea 
in ability to meet thoae neocia,"^ 

A FLES program could banefit from differentiated ataffing 
it an intra-^partmental organiaation uere eatabJLiahki, i.-iatead of 
assigning teacbera io boriaoatal hmaehijig lmvel9> fa rus teadher, ' 
. a, junior high teacher, ate J... A 'depan»aat OMtwr could aasme 
r^poaaibiUty for a aegueotial-programaad reaHiag prpgrm, 
another could be plaoed^ in charge of oral practice at\ all l^ela, 
tftc. This would demand a great deal of cooperation within a n 
department, tet osuld crMta a etroog,'^ well-articulated language 
/ aeguenca, and obviate the diatruat a<xt»tit»ea ' enoountered between 
FL teacbera at varying levels, 
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This ^ppro^ch to dsfiniv * coor*. of ^i-udy is the rwolt pf mu^ 
educators' disM^tisfMcUon with •xlsting ttMtmenU of ofefactlr«. 
vasue 9«:T«litl„ li*. "thi.Mtudi^t l^U gMin an und^rsu^ of th, 
principus of uiOmmtie^ t«Ii. «, tithing Mbout what i, remlly 
taught, <,r lewned, or th» purpome of tb» ftchiog. "Tii, pu^poBm of 
h^ihavior^ objective. U to mak* objoctives mo metming full that thost 
involved in e givt^ ..ttiajr cen m»rk togother.'^S ^ ^^u-^^i^ten pit- 
^ormance objective Mbould^Mey thzme tbiogg. . > 

1. Whet it is that a student Jho has mastored thm 
Objective will be able to do. . V 

2. Voder what conditions he will be able to do it.° 
■3. To what extent, he will be able to do it.** 

A well^constructed series of performance objectives will 'define ' 
a course of study in precise steps, arid intotodes^ibe a large 
tody Of learning ^bich the student has mastered.'at the ccmpleti<^ of - '' 
the course, such objaotives- should also be ooncemed wi€fv>'Le. 
Significance of the oontwt to th. individual .'not significance^ i« - 
general;. A student's behavior will be^mdified in 'a. obtain 
'^ting a performance objective, but hi, must also know why sue/, modi-' 
fication is useful, for him, ^otherwise, he will demonstrate mastery 
of the objective- in the controlled (classroom) environment, but will • 



'^viorll ri^- If^i^ ^<^cational Objectives be stated in B- 
Aairioral rerns? jThe^gleaentari/ gcftool Jour.^i . (Feb, 1968), 

6 

Thowald Esbansen. "Writing Instructional Objectives," Phi D»itj^ 
^PPiH' Vol. 48 (Jan. 1967) p. 246-247. ^Jta 
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not ^« use Of it on .his own. i feel that «^ «riti«^ of specific 
P3rfo«««c. o^i^ctives for the W5.sag«eo« uot^d ^ i^^ort^nt 
st.p to.^ . strong, ^X^respeotea 2oog-t«» for^i^ 
Pro^r^. f.i«t vili « third-grad*; student l>e able' to say in bis 
foreign language, in a given situation at tbe end of three ninths 
of instruction? At the end of six aontte? Ho. uell „ii2 he he 
^le to do it? For examplet 

' ^' "-^^-^ ^ ^ directions of a native 

InTZ Z^^J^ ^ ««<»arstood *rithout.,ifnlatgTJ^ 
yiU be able to comprehend a slowly «d sionly-stited 
response to the guesUoh, simpiy-szazea 

TJS::^\^,Z^^:'^ ^^^^^ ^ ^-tio„ b, change 

P^lormance objectives can provide a valuable tool for i«pxove- 
of^ FZES instruction and should certainly becoce a subject for 
research and development in our field. . 

yithin these few pages the author has attempted to bring to the 
attention 6f F^S teacher a f^ of the ne.er approaches to the 
organization of time and the . curriculum of the edeaentary school, 
rf FLES programs ar^ to flourish, teachers need to tMke cognizance 
of innovations\rhich often hold implications for changes in FrMS 
programs. The teacher, in reading for himself articles alluded to in 
this paper as well as other articles, .ill discover many creative 
-PPlicatioos for never educational ideas. 



B&jita Bendon 
New York, New York 



imOVATIWS, Tm. CHANGING GOALS 
01^ SDOCATIOS AND FLES 

Education today seems domlaated by two influences fox change, 
seemingly in opposition, or.9 is the tendency to individualize in- 
stxuction, to pzomote a personal education fox each child. The other 
influence, akin to an educational industrial revolution, is one in 
which the hardware, the organization, and the cost-efficiency-product 
philosophy of industry and business are all being tried on for size. 
We must question: 1) whether the changes are transitory, 2) if they 
are going to alter the philosophy, techniques of instruction and the 
structure of the elementary school, aad 3) how FLES will be ^ected. 

mtOVATXONS IN SBUCATICXf: HERE TODAY AND GONE TOMORROW 

This is the dawning of the age of Aquarius and the beginning 
of the era of Accmuntabilit t /. "Love will ste^r the stars" and the 
cgbemauts will be in charge of the educational system, where have 
we heard that song before? Oh, yes. It reminds us of a tune every- 
one was humming a few years back, "Educational TV Opens New Horizons 
for the Classroom," and that hit of several years later,' "ETVi Unful- 
fiUed Expectations." How about everybody's favorite, "Breakthrough 
in Foreign Language Instruction: The Language Lab," and the succeed- 
ing refrain, "why the Language Lab Failed." 

Educators , eternally optimistic about having found the perfect 
mate, saem to be chronically left waiting at the church. Why do so^ 
many new ideas fall flat? Expectations too high? Improper use? 
software and supporting material weak? All have contributed, to some 
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extent, if we ar« to believe the numerous explamtions for the faiiures. 

There seems / however, to be a more baeic cause. ■ 

Though the current educational . system seems to flutter endlessly! 

in its search for self-improvement, the very structure of the system 
works against change. It is difficult to change only one component 
of the system and not alter the relationships which keep it function- 
ing. "A curriculum is a thing in balance that cannot be developed 
first for content, then for teaching method, then for visual aids, 
then for some other particular feature."^ L. W. itelsoA likens the 
curriculum to a spider's web. "It is impossible to disturb any 
single strand or spoke of the web without shaking the whole web. The 
attack, to be really effective, needs to deal with the entire range 
and continuum of content from first grade through elementary, junior 
high and senior high and, certainly, the 'undergraduate school."^ A 
change which disturbs the web the least ii the most acceptable. Glen 
Heathers calls this the first law of educational change. "The law 
goes something like thiss the innovations that are most widely 
adopted are those that make the most apparent change with the least 
actual change.-^ a change in only one part of the system is rarely 
successful or permanent. 



2 1 

Jerome 5. Bruner. TbeJ>rocess of Education . (Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University Press, 1965, p, 164. 

'"SO , 



L. w. Nelson. "Implications of Research for Curriculum Change,"' 
Newer Educational Media. (University Park, PAr Pemsylvania State 
university and the u. S. Office of Education, 1961) , pps. 5fl-59. 

Glen Heathers. "The Societal Bearing on the Educational outlook," 
^imovatiotis in the Eleme ntary School. (Dayton, Ohiot Institute for 
the Development of Educational Activities, Inc., 1970), p. 8. 
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MarshMll NcLuhaa sttHea that "any new means of moving infor- 
mation will alter any power structure whatever" and that '.'innovation 
threatens the equilibrim of existing organizeUons But the 
power structure and the equilibrii^m have remained stable in the 
school organization and the innovation has been used to perpetrate 
the same system and techniques of instruction which it was intended . 
to alter and transform. "Bach new technology intent on transforming 
educational procedures soon finds itself the one that is being trans- 
formed,"^ Instead of the innovation doing- its "own thing," the 
balanced, unelaatic educational system forces it to fit the exist- 
ing mold and do the same "old thing." The .innovation has, of 
course, provided "unfulfilled expectations" and failed to contri- 
bate the longed "breakthrough," 

Hill the current innovations face the same enthusiastic accep- 
tancdand concomitant vilification? Doubtless some will. Let u« 
hope so. It seems, however, that the.re may be a modicum of hope 
that a few innovations of promise will survive being swaUowed hook, 
line and sinker by those naive few in whom search for a panacea 
seams to spring eternal. 

, i^BUT INNOVATIONS: PEVQLVTION OR REIAPSR 

What is the prognosis for innovation? Has the systim changed? 



lT64'!fi%iT'' ^-^^''^^'^^^ (Sew York: McSraw Hill, 

i7^^?Wj;, 2 Sr^^^ ^-i-tion Review, 
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can it? Will it? Real clymge aema wore likely now than 'wmr Ijefore 
for two reasons: Pressures for change, mdnly outside of the'syatea, 
end ideas within the system which can provide a sound basis for 
innovative practices. Both have enormous implications for FLBS pro- 
grams. 

PRESSURES ON THE SYSTEM. The school is no longer a sacrosanct 
institfitiwi. The dynaaiaa of society and the relationship of the 
school to society have altered considerably in the last ten years. 
The civil rights movement and student protest groups have pr. jsed 
the educational hiersrcby for changes in almost every aspect of the 
curriculum. The militancy of these groups is reflected in the re- 
fusal of teachers to accept what is doled out to them as assignments, 
working conditions, philosophies of education, and salaries* Parent 
groups are aggressive. Jn criticisms of curriculum, staffing and 
budgetary practices. The pressure of finding enough money to oper- 
ate the system has brought education, for the first' tixne, a competi- 
tive system. Business, as a purveyor of learning, has entered our 
act. 

JBEAS fflTHIN THE SYSTEM, Francis A. J. Janni lists four ideas 
which he suggests ere potent forces in insuring a climate for 
change. He feels that they "will do far more to ensure that change 
has design and direction and tha€ ihnovatioh is purposeful than will 
any of the revolutionary pieces of hardware."^ ^ 

-e — \ 

Francis A. J . lanni. "Technology and Culture in Education." The \ 
Bulletin of the yjttignsj^socia tion of S econdaru School Princi^ 
pals , 54, (Feb., 1970}, p. ~6. ""^ ' ~ 
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1. The realizMtion ttmt we bavm .aomrceiy scxMtcbed 
the surface of man's ebility to levn. 

c 

2. The insistence oh the importMncm of iniividuml 
differences in learning mbility and the resulting 
primacy of individualized instruction. 

3. The quiwt but consistent grc%nb of tbe concept of 
diagnostic teacftir^ to oompletBent individualized 
instruction. 

4. A new value orientation which demands quality as 
a companion for equality of opportunity in educa^ 
tion. 

We should add a fifth idea--the acceptance of tbe schooVs role 
in azaing a student with Mm otm l^axning technique, a technigue 
-iwlit on ajiGcasafnl learning oxpetinteB. 



CUANGZNG GOAZSs SDUCATXOH HOU FOR TBEN 



The goals in education mat cbango aa the need to function 
in a society changes. J, Loughazg predicps the society of the next 
twenty years will be one in which J . ^ - 



1. Personal and national survival wiZlTrequire, if 
not a world citizenship perspective, at least a 
working awareness of world conditions and the 
elimination of tbe traditional provincialism of 
edaGati<xi. 

2 . Many personnel responaibilities and tasks will be 
performed either coapJetely or in large part by 
coaplex automated systems. ' 

3. Many individuals will deed to engage in relatively ■' 
serious^ non-occupational and non-recreational 



7 

John w. Loughary. "Educating for Bumaneneas in the Technological 
Society, TO Nurture Humaneness: Coimitment for tbe 70'a, ed 
by M. M. Scobey and Grace Graham, (Washington, D. C, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1970), p. 80. 
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acixvitimB .MB b booxcb of self^faltiUmnt. 

4. Znfozvaation will Nive a much more impotttuit function 
as a hanis tor deeiaiooB* 

An aducatioml sysfcoB which would develop aa a raault of '.tha 
innovations now pzopoaad, the pradiotabla mads of tha aszt two 
decades and tha presumed societal Gbaogea, would have specific char- 
acteristics. 

1. The system would be one whose organization and struc- 
ture cover man's total life span. 

2. Individualized instruction would be standard proce- 
dure and would not.be Uxaited^ to any particular time 
and place. 

3. Education would be more dependent on lazge support 
systeets which would be concerned with instructional 
resources, information storage and retrieve;!., multi- 
media instructional packages, and ayst&ns which bring 
the environtumt or subject or concern to the leamar 
on something like a timely reality basis. 

4. The insructional process will have to be relevant, 
enjoyable, and applicable to a greater variety of 
individuals. Learners will be permitted and en- 
couraged to participate in the selection of objec- 
itives and procedures. 

5. Availability of education will have to be increased, 
adding learning centers and resources at home Mad . 
at work. 

6. As more effective educational systems develop, 
it is essential that long-rune ohjectivag of ' 
education remain paramomt*" ""^""^^ 

What sort of long-range goal woulif fit this system? Perhaps this 
one: the goal of the educational establishnent today is to Shalleage 
tha student at Ms 'level of learning and to help provide him with the 
ability to cope with changing systems, to lead him to develop hJ.s own 



^Ibid. . pps. 80-81. 
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leazniosr MtTMfgy and to train him to function in a syatm of 
fact xetrievml. It is the task of thm tchaol, therafora, to 
«*pose him to a variety of toachiag tBchniquam and to provide 
Ala with laaxninsr expeziences app^priate to bia abiUty. This 
9oal insinuares a standard of exceUsDce. Everyoae must succeed. 
Hotf will it alter the goals of foreign language instruction? 

fte will not be allowed to expect one particular sUce of 
achievement from students who have been dosed with one particu- 
lar foreign language trMtiMWt for one particular tin* period. 
Teacher expectations must change, the method of presentation must 
be^variable, and the time in which the student is permitted to 
achieve must b^ flexible. The idea of a student working at his 
own level of ability at appropriate tasks may shoot down some 
phrases which fly rather high when goals for foreign language 
courses are framed—all students,,. near native oral proficiency, 
etc. But, there . are other words which we may not give up but 
rather shore up^-mastery, satisfaction, and achievement. 

Lorraine Strasheim suggested in a paper presented to the 
Secondary School Foreign Language Symposiumat Indiana University,^ 
that the goal of foreign language instruction, acquisition of all 
foreign language skills and the understanding of another culture, 
may not be appropriate for all students. The need for awareness 
of the total environment in which the language was used would be 



9 



Lorraine A, Strasheiip, "Foreign Language-'Part of a New Appren- 
t^ceshxp for Living," a paper presented to a Secondary ScZT 
Foreign Language Symposium a f Indiana University, October, 1969, 
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tbe goal for Mil «tud«flt«/ but some might «p«oi«JiM in reading, 
otbera oa oral proficiaocy, dapaadiag on aptituda and poat high 
school plana, sach tftuctent would not naad "naaT'oativ oral 
proficiaocy" and would not «tt«nj7t to aahiav it. 72m basa of 
foreign lacgtiaga inatxuction would ba broadanad, providing a 
auccasaful foraign langiiaga axpatianca tor mora atodanta by 

allowing tbaa to liiait thair area of concantration. Providing 

\ 

a student with taaks appropriate to hia ability and tailored to 
his needs altmrs terminal proficianoy goals for foreign language, 

- GOALS FOR FOSBXGN LAUGmCB INSTRVCTION 
IN TBH BLBMBNTARY SCHOOL: FIBS OR FANTASY 

If these goals arm to be meaningful, tbay must apply l!o a FLBS 
program as an entity and as a part of the whole, i.e., a part of 
the^hole eleaanta zy' school an d a part of the wlnle foreign lan- 
guage sequence. Most stated goals apply primarily to the foreign 
language in FLSS, dealipg with ^^jo2« of FLBS as the^ beginning 
of the long sequMce. Concern has tradiUanally been on the proper 
development of foreign language skills, with vertical articulation 
with the succeeding level one of the prime objectives. Now; of the 
highest priority in the formation of goals, is the position and fit 
of FLBS in the elementary school. Thia is the moat crucial problem 
of FLBS prograaa today. Z£ we do not aolve it, there will be no 
need to worry about any of the others. 

It is time that we ceased to consider FLBS as first, last, 
ilways, and exclusively the study of a foreign language'. Qeapite 
the sequence of its initials, it is, first of all, a part of the 
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•i«M0t«ry achool curriculua. That'* whexm the action i«. Momt 
FLSS pzogramM h»vm bamn tMCked oa to tin currictiluB. . M has boon 
npttdf the systm does not change. pi«ccKaci. gven whet we choose 
to cell "welJr-esteblisbed" Fi£S progteias afd geaerellt/ eppendeges, 
TeXk oi meking foreign lenguege instrastion more a pert of tha 
elementery sdiooi generelly consists of discussing wkys of integret- 
ing. French and Lengu&ge Arts or Spemsh end Sociel Studies, Bo- 
seerch in Menguege artosf is often epplicetion to FLBS^^ but overlep 
of interests, however signific^t end deslreble, is not the ingress 
tor FLES into the eiep^entary school, curx^puiom. Jt my be that the 
goltfan opportunity Is at hsu»d. . , 

As ther.ffrqfosed cheages in the structure of the elementery 
achool system occur, FLES programs of any description ere going to 
be provided with two options— fit in or diseppeer. The orgenizM'- 
tioned changes such aa ncn-gredednesa , teem teaching, flexible 
grouping, modular sclieduling, etc,, provide FLSS progrems the. oppor- 
tunity to hecooa a part of the basic structure end febric of the . 
•leaentary achool. It amst he the groiil of evary FLSS program to. be 
ready to hecome a functioning gear in the reorganisation, iThe FLBS 



An exception t The First National FLES Symposium held in Minneepo- 
lis in Nov,, 1968 sponsored by the Indiana Language' Project and 
ACTPL, brought together experts in education end peychology, and 
FI£S supervisors and teachers. The papers presented at the 
Symposium have been published as New Dimensions in the Teaching 
of FLBS available frcm ACTFL, ~" 

^^As an example, "Effects of Oral and Bcbo.ic Responses in Beginning 
Reading" by Mary Neville in the Journai of Educational Psychologti 
for October, 1968, provides teebniqu&s for FLBS and first reading 
teachers. 
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eMcter «tst davlop thr, objectives and goala for her own diseiplioe 
but the stxMtagieg uMd Mchimn tbme goala mt be eoopetible 
with the orgraniution and 9oai« of the elmotary school which i« 
their Mttinsr. 

Waoentary school Goai« f canacitti of 
Fies GoelM m * } children tor 

Foreign Laaguege Gomls { ^ Janguace leemina 

FLES Goels equal the goala of the mlemeatary school plus the 
goals for foreign language instruction iiaitad 2^ tha capacity of 
children for language learning. Though the formula reaaiaa the eame 

there has i><^ some alteration in its aienents. The realiatic en- 
2arg«nent of the terminal foreign language goals at the high school 
to incliide limited areas of foreign language proficiency may be 
applicable to FLES. Our t:ixminal goals may also require re-examina- 
tion. It is unjustified cr'nisciene^-toHecide which nine-year old 
will need or is capable of only a reading faiowledge of a foreign 
language and which pre-adoleecent will reqvdre oral prcficiency in ' 
his career, but we can set up goals which will be valid for the 
student whose FLBS experience is his first and last exposure to a 
foreign language as well as for the long sequence candidate. To do 
SO w mast examine what a JFLBS atudent is capable of achieving and 
how our expectations bav^ changed. 

CAPACITY: WHAT CAN TBSY f£ARN. Through the thick and thin of the 
flagellation of FLES we have managed to meintain one of the basic 
tenets of our d^^-the younger child is more capable of mimicry 
and of achieving kccurate pronunciation in a toreigri language. The 
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theory of Penfield las been supported by research.^^' j/ ^/^^ 
superior t»ltmt is a foundation for the rationale of FLES, the 
realixation of accurate pronunciation must be a goal of any 
foreign Jiaaguage program for young children. 

Fifteen years ago it was assumed that the child possessed 
correspondingly superior ability in every aspeot of foreign lan- 
gnage learning, and the extravagant r«5 goals proposed as a result 
were never abhieved. Research^ has net supported the assumption 
that the. child of 6 to U exceUs in. ,Ji of -the skills and talents 
identified as necessary for foreign language acquisition,. Be is 

good as older students .in some areas, and weaker in others (re- 
tention, especially). That the child is an incredibly efficient 
isnguege-learning mechanism when immersed in a foreign language 
Bnvironment suggests that his capacity has not been over estimated 
but rather that his talents have remained undefined. 

Even in the use of the word "capacity" we are probably setUng- 
unjustifiable . limits. We are insinuating tl^t this oapacity is 
constant, that the child is capable of holding a specific gukntity, 
or of accomplishing only a set number of items, we should be talk- 
ing about the elasticity of a child's language-learning ahilities. 
This elasticity may be two foldf motivational and physio-chemi^cal, 

in research on the chemical basis of memory ("For every sepa-*^ ' 
rate memory in the mind we will eventually find a differentiated ' 



'^iTaletJI^^' ""^^ ^P^^^ to Learn 

■ i49rpp:1^n!' 'J^-J^oderru^u^^ 
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cbmical in the biein"^^) , experiments proved tbmt an enriched 
•nviratment for lab animala incrmaaed the physical quality 
their brains. The raaearcher proposed; 

The hypot.je8is of the experiamnt is that tor each 
species therm exists a sat of species-spaoific eyperiencos 
which are maximally eHficient in devloping its brain.,,, 
(Buaan) langv'aga is probably the elaarast instanca of a 

pure species-spacific behM9ix>r Uhat are tha apeciaa- 

apecifib anriehBmnis for the human child?,,,, Let 'ma share 
with you my present enthusiastic guaaa that in the lan- 
guage arts you will find part of the answer, 

Studies have indicated that bilinguals have an increaaed mental 
capacity's and there ia arridenca that foreign language leaning in 
children results in gains in aentai maturity,^^ 

elaf;ticity: wby THK3r lbabs. He have bean ao concerned with 
t;je eatahlishmant of FLBS programs as highly structured, integral ■ 
element* of tha elementary curriculum and of the> total foxaign 
language aeguence that we have 'been vary defensive of the "song 
and games" onus with which we feel Fuss has bean burdened. But 
games and language go together. For children, foreign language 
is a game, it la a puzzle. It is encoding and decttdSng, It is 
twenty minutes' per day of make believe, let's pretend. They do 
well at the game and enjoy it until we turn thea off. This . 



\ 
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'T(M^c:^,^^J/)7t^^^ ^ta Kappan,, 
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Ibid,, pps, 373-374, 
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Jack Kittell, "Intelligence Test Performance cf Children from 
1963)%% ^J^fjon«»«ts/' Ele a^iary school JournMl. uav (Nov,, 
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*ffi//red Donoghue, "Foreign Language in the Elementary School: 
Effects and Instructional Arrangements According to Research," 
(New York: MLA/EBIC) 
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rejection on our part My if our undoiag. 

Th» campjMiat ia ccmoa t/Mt« in tb9 secotsd Mod third yemr 
of FZ£S programs, tha cbildrea Jose soma. of their apontantsity and 
clasaas tand to drag. In moat of tbesc aama prograxas tha character 
of tha classaa has also changed. Tha teachar is concentrating 
•mora, on the "real" aspects of language leaming-'-tediim and drill. 

Children learn only what they vant to learn. There is noth- 
ing vital to their security or well-being in learning French, 
Spaziish, or German in school. They can \ive'very well without 
it, ^ We would like to- believe that they ^iee' this foreign language 
experience as 4 necessary prerequisite of\^ir„role as adults 
of the next turn of the century. Tossed the proper stimulus, /. 
tAay will pzobably bounce that thought back at us/ but, that is 
• iiot the trigger for the imoediate emotional reaction occurring 
in each potential foreisw ianyuaye candidate wicn the shadow of 
his foreign language teacher darkens the doorwjiy. Her vision 
engenders delight, or dreiad in direct proportion to the cumula- 
tive satisfaction; sense of accomplisbaent and pleasure which 
each student has experienQed in previous foreign lengudge periods. ^ 
The satisfaction and dccomplishment matf be a result of the 
teacher's charm and skill. If pleasure, the final ingredient 
of thai vital learning trilogy, has been compounded of songs ^ 
games' or devices, then warm up the harpsicord, mademoiselle, and 
whip out your expurgated version of Bingo, for you're motivating", 
my dear, and Drs. Lambert and Pimsleur. could wish you, no "better 

pedagogical ploy. 

\ ... 
A child will Isarn when there is no distinction between 
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work and play." Games, sometiates juht a relal:elitjg ot^_ . 
^.^ activity, are valid teaching-learning techniques, not just icoti- . 
vational devices. - 

mo IBms. We are not putting down the male or the species 
by acknowledging that, in geneial, he is disadvantaged in foreign 
language study. In fact, we haxe been doin^ the forgotten man a 
disservice by not analyzing the many studies which indicate this 
state of aff^irs and providing some sort of solution. The tra- 
ditional elt-ientary school is oriented to the characterisi-ics of 
girls. They naturally fit in. Boys usually need to alter 
their behavior to fit in. Mc^st boys mature more slowly than 
girls. Th'jy are at a disadvantage when compared to girls of the 
same chronolcgiced age who are, nevertheless, "older" and in a 
different state of language readiness. At the high school level ' 
the individualization of instruction has, to some extent, pro- 
vided boys with learning options. In the early years of F^LBS 
some accommodation must be made for boys to learn according to 
their own patterns. 

"Since behavior is a function of perception, a rich 



Samuel P. Peabody. "The Integrated Day,". Innovations in- t he 
Ele^n^y_S^ol. (Dayton, Ohio: Institute for the Develop- 
ment of . Educational Activities, inc., 1970), p* 21. 

18 

Layman E. Allen, Robert Allen and James C. Miller. "Pro- 
9ramied Games and the Learning .of Problem Solving Skills: The 

,i f ^«f^f " ■ JoumaJ of Educational ResBsmh. 60 
(Sept., 1966), pp. 22-26. • . " 

f/^T ?f • ^ Classroomr Saturday Review. 
50 (April 25, 1967), pp. 62-64. ' 
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perceptual fie^d will make possible wore efficient behavior. "^^ i 
We need to enlarge j^e boys' playing field, it my be that thJ 
^ game technique, -rtn part, could be effective in reaching some of 
the boys for whom we ha^e not provided appropriate learning sit- 
uations. A form of game learning resulted in larger gains for 
.the boys in the group, perhaps- as a consequence of the fact that 
they "are conditioned to corr.pete in all phases of their work and 
play and are thus a^re likely to be affected by a competitive 
learning situation. "^0 

A FLBS tekcher ahiist analyze a child's technique of learning 
and then build experiences which capitalize on his capabilities. 
This may require the teacher to change her own modus operandi, 
to "pitch" the lesson to the boys, siifce boys are not succeeding 
as well ad the girls (always a compariison) they must be removed 
from the competition or provided with alternate ways of learning- 
by noisy ways and quiet wags, by. hearing and by seeing, by words 
and by pictures, by being told and by discovering, and by finding 
it all satisfying and enjoyable. 

INNOVATIONS'. BANE OR BOON.' Almost all of the newer tech- 
niques- and organizations in education today, bode they good or 
ill for FLES, will require us to alter our perspective. One of 



ta niZi u ""^^"^ Equipment, Materials, and Facilities 

TitllZ f C^^P^bilities," TO Nurture Humanen..... r^^ 

mxtment for the 70'^^ (Washington, D. C: ASCD, 1970), p. 156. 

20 

Layman E. Allen, op.cit. , p. 23. 
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the most p6i:v&aive changes is the eatpbasis on iDdividualiag, '--^ 
instzuction. This, more than any other, idea, is the corner- 
stone for th3 organizational ji^sbuffle and redirection of \ 
teacher energies. This idea should not properly be labeled 
an innovation bat its implementation has pranpted significant 
alterations in space allocation and nodes of instruction. 

The notion of tailoring instruction to each child's needs 
and capacities requires, fir^t of all, a diagnosis of bis 
strengths and weaknesses. Identification of the learning task 
aay involve both the teacher and pupil since the student cannot 
learn effectively until he knows what he is supposed to learn. 
The third step is the determination of the most effective means 
of accomplishing the learning, effective from the point of view ' 
of the task, and also from the student's particular learning ' 
strategy. From the identification of the task and the determina- 
tion of the method, emerge the behavioral objectives, the observe- 
ble student behavior resulting frcrm cne learning. The steps - 
then for forming behavioral objectives are: 

1. Decide the purpose for the activity. 

2. Identify the terminal behavior of the student. 
. i9hat will he do when he has learned what he 

ahould have? 

3. Circumstances surrounding the student per' 
formance should be stated. 

4. Criteria which the teacher will use to evalu- 
ate the performance should be stated. 

The development of behavioral objectives for FUSS is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Objectives would result in 
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developing a ptiority of learnings and would promote a critical 
appraisal of course content, aethods of presentation, and steps 
in learning. The use of behavioral objectives, however, does 
not automatically signal a shift of emphasis to student self- 
instruction or individualization of instruction. 

That the use of behavior'^ objectives provides pitfalls as 
well as props is obvious. There are mechanistic overtones aj(d 
the formation of objectives for tht. affective domain is a sticky 
wicket. To accomplish th^ goal of individualization of learning 
experiences, a number of innovative organizations and practices 
are being tried, 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES. The noo'graded cuxTiculum, the 
grouping of students according to ability levels rather than 
chronological age, has also been labeled continuous progress, 
un-graded and gradeless curriculum, multiphased curriculum, etc. 
It is characterized by flexibility in moving students from 
group to group, variation in group size, continuous evaluation 
of each child's progress and close collaboxation of the teachers 
working with each group. Integration of subject areas is 
encouraged and the ultimate goal in developing the fullest poten- 
tial of the learner is a "Continuum of behavioral objectives in 
each subject areii."^l There are variations of non-grad^ess 
with homogeneous ability grouping only for some subject areas. 
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Kartha E. Dawson, "The Nongraded Curriculum," Innova tions in 
the Elementarii School (Dayton, Ohio: Institute for the Develop- 
ment of Educational Activities, 1970), p. u. . 
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In an elemeatary achdol adoptingr-the ooti'gradBd .approach, a 
FLBS program could /unction on the saiM basis as otbor academic 
areas, with children grouped according to proficiency or levels 
in acquisition of skills. The mechanics of grouping adght in- , 
volve the classroom teachers instructing alternate groups during 
the foreign language period or all special teachers,, music, 
physical education and foreign language working at the same time, 
thus freeing classroom teachers for planning together. In team- 
teaching organizations the same sort >of hack to back scheduling 
is effective. 

Within^the framework of a foreign language period in a tradi- 
tional school, a multi-group, non-graded plan is jpossible, A 
number of high schools (McCluer in St, Louis and West Bend, 
WisconsLn) have instituted plans combining modular flexible time 
schedules, small and large group instruction, and independent and 
individual study. 

Bruce Joyce predicts that schools of the near future may use 
several curriculum nodes. 

Level one: self instruction. In skill areas a. student 

would teach himself through autoaiated self-in- 
struction, not necessarily in school. The time 
required would vary to suit individual needs. 

Level two: a tutorial mode, A child would meet several 

times a week with someone who would help moti- 
vate him, define his interests and direct him 
to new activities. The tutqr would help the 
student organize independent study. 

Lsvel three: a scientific mode. The student would apply 
scientific methods of inquiry with other stu- 
dents in 'social sciences, math, and languages, 
supported by a teacher and lab rescues. 
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Level four: a, mode of didlogue and reflection* A child 
would discuss with his peers the forces of 
humanity, the direction of relationships be-^ 
tween people. The purpose would be to learn 
the process of discussion.^^ 

INDEPENDENT STUDY AND XNDIVXDUALZ2SD INSTRUCTION. Individu- 
alized instruction and independent study are not necessarily 
synonomous. A student may work with others in learniiig situations 
and still proceed at his own pace, deciding when he is ready to 
move to the next step. The goal of the teacher is to help the 
student learn how to Jeam. The goal of the student is to develop 
bis own technique of learning. The mastering of this technique is 
not the mastery bf one skill or even of one particular sequence 
of skills. The student must put together tlie skills in the order 
which best fit the learning problem and his particular style of 
solving it. A specialist teacher, in charge of a class for a 
limited period each day, is not likely to be able to diagnose and 
gui4e directly each child's acquisition of a personal learning 
strategy, she can, within her own discipline, provide elements of 
content, learning iDolecules, for which there ^are specified goals 
and which a child is capable of mastering. Implicit in the educa'- 
tional goal of helping the student to develop his own learning 
strategy is the emphasis on independent study and sol f --instruction. 
For younger FU:s students, the inculcation of responsibility for 
his own learning is not farfetched and is complicated only to the 



Bruce R. Jo^ce. "The Emerging Elementary School as a Setting 
For Foreitm Language Instruction,** New Dimensions in the Teaching 
of FLES, ad. by Andre Paqixette (New York: ACTFL and the Indiana 
Language Program^ 1969), p. 28. 
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extent that it requires the FLES teachers ceasing to be the stu- 
dents' sole contact with the language. An isolated FLES teacher 
might find it difficult to manage the task of preparing quality 
material for individual study. She can manage, however, simple 
performance criteria for young students who can work on their own 
with tape recorder-picture combinations or the language master. 

The proliferation of media and learning centers is a supporting 
influence for independent study and individualization of instruction. 

INQUIRY. The inquiry method is an innovation only by emphasis. 
It did not appear upon the scene last year and we can expect to 2>e 
engaged in problem solving for some few years to come. There have 
been some attempts to provide a formula for inquiry, but problem 
solving tends to remain a very individual procedure.^ "...the 
problem-solving process is not a cut-and'-dried sequence of steps 
executed in the orderly manner of the pre^-established progt^am 
of a computer. . .Creative thinking of scientists, like that of 
other creator/s is often a wild and even chaotic process, whose 
history is retrospectively tamed and rectified so as to fit better 
the stereotyped image of rational scientific thought. "^^ 

The inquiry method has a specific place in foreign language 
instruction.^^ The inductive method has proved to be superior in 
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Richard S.. Crutchfiels. "Nurturing the Cognitive Skills of Pro- 
ductive Thinking," ^ Life Skills in School and Society ed. by 
K>uis Rubin (Washington, D. C: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1969), pp. 64-65. 

An article on the inquiry method appeals in the 1966 AATF FLBS 
S^h^^l' ^4 the Objectiv es of the Contemporary Slementartf 
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the teaching of morphological and syntactical coaceptf, . This, up- 
sets the traditional procedure of teacher explanation of the rule 
and then student application of same on a series of practice 
exercises, m the inductive method, "the teacher asked opeti-ended 
unanswered questions which prompted and guided pupils in making 
discoveries, in essence, the teacher's function was that of a 
catalyst, insuring that learners engaged in the process of inquiry 
and supporting and guiding them in ->derstanding and comunicating 
their perceptions without assuming »/ie- stance of an authority 
figure. "^^ This study involved with grade students but the in- 
guiry method is applicable to much younger FLES. students. 

FROGRAMMBD INSTRUCTION, CAI. The use of programmed iastruc 
tion, anotherltay of dealing with individual differences, was 
examined in the 1966 AATF FLES Report. There have been very few 
progriiDS designed for FLES and the impact of programmed instruction 
in this area has been slight. 

Computer assisted instruction (CAI) is a variation of programmed 
instruction which has been used with. all age groupsr including pre- 
school children. It is a refinement of PI since it offers the 
Student a number of options, analyzes his errors and provides alter- 
nate material depending on the type of mistakes made. It allows 
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Malcolm F . Rizzuto. "Experimental Comparison of Inductive and 
Deductive Methods of Teaching Concepts of Language structure,'' 
Journal o f Educational Research. 63 (February, 1970), p, 270. 
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"The Productive Thinking Program" from Berkley, California, is a 
series of booklets (self -instructional) used to develop thinking 
skills in 5th and 6th graders. The pxoblems involve mysteries 
and puzzles. 
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trial and error learning and rewards exploratory behavior. CAI 
satisfies ''tht need to provide for the.stodenp a set of 'congenial 
options while at the same time ensurix^ that tznder all options 
the student will ultimately acquire the skills he shouid have."^^ 
This is certainly the most impressive piece of new ""hardware" 
which has applicability to the elementary school, since its use 
does not necessarily require readipg ability, it would offer^ide ■ 
possibilities for use in the self -instructional mode of a FLES 
class. 

EARLY CfilLDHCOD EDUCATION. Because of the emphasis on develop- 
ing cognitive skills in the very young and the trend toward early 
childhood education, FLES programs beginning in the third and ' 
fourth grades may be pressed to develop a readiness course for 
pre-FLES students. This opportunity to work with the child who is 
at ttxe peak of his immJ.tative ability would require, no shift of 
goals. The introduction of the new sound system of the second 
language could be the responsibility of the team of foreign lan- 
guage specialist and the primary or nursery school teacher, the 
specialist providing the live model- and reinforcing tapes and 
records, and the primary teacher designing the activities in 
which the language would be used. 

ACCOUNTABILITY. The establishment is under fire. Business 
has its sights on a new market and its big guns are trained on 
their compatition-'^the educational system. Those in the 
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n»rk6tplmca elaia that, /or less aonay, they can do a better job 
of helping childzen learn, and they are settiog out to prove it. 
The word is "Tpxarkana." This city's contract with business to 
raise the achieyeaent level of potential drop-outs has set a pat- 
tern being followed in Detroit, Portland, Sah Diego, Dallas, and 
Philadelphia. Dorsett Educational Systems will receive $80 per 
student for each grade level he advances within 80 hours of in- 
struction. . If the student achieves in a shorter period, the com- 
pany receives, a bonus, if achievement requires more than 80 hours, 
the company is penalized. If the task requires 160 hours, the com- 
pany forfeits all payment, students work independently, using ' 
programmed material on a films trip-record machine. Teachers, 
hired, fired, and rewarded by. the company on the basis of student 
achievement, are in a directorial capacity.. Students are awarded 
prizes for grade level gains . ' • 

There are some who see this as the future of the educational 
system, "...i think that only under a threat of outside competi- 
tion, will the system bend itself .. .Private management, operating 
within a budget slightly^ over that allocated to a traditional 
school, will use all' of the newest methods without regard to pro- 
fessional restraints on teaching, whether they be architectural, 
union, accreditation, or what have you. This competitive model 
for a public program will see what can be itchieved."^^ 

There has not been a complete evaluation of the Texarkana 



28 " 

litiiZ fJ*^' professionalism and Politics," 

Educate , 2 (Nov., 1969), p. 34. ' 
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project, but tba cost-achievoaent reUtionship is refiectad in 
a new school budgeting system. 

PPBS. In an attempt to substitute reallocation of money 
for an increase of funds some few school districts are adopting 
a system of budgeting in which they accciunt for the distribution 
of money by programs rather than item for item ', in plannittg-pro- 
gramming-budgeting-systems (PPBS) goals are proposed for a 
particular curriculum area. Student achievement of the goals is 
evaluated at the end of a given length of time and then the signifi 
cant question is posed, is the achievement commensurate vit/i the 
dollar cost of the program? The effects of this system on FLES 
programs can best be illustrated by quoting an administrator whose 
system is planning to use PPBS this year. 

Suppose a district has an extremely advanced foreign 

language program, stretching from grades X-12v It eignt 

also have a reading program that starts in Kindergarten 

yand ends when a pupil is reading up to his ability. This 
could mean, that for some, a formal reading program might 
extend tf.> grade 12. if it is found that not enough students 
■are reading on a par, with their ^ility, then a decision 
might be made to find funds to pay for various progrm 
improvements that might pzoduce better results. Where to 
find the money? Precisely costing out the foreign language 
program may produce a decision that, given the amount of 

■money spent, the results in the 1-6 part of the foreign ' 
language program are just not worth the expenditure re- 
quired. Evaluation might produce the conclusion that 
essentially the same results can be obtained with a 7-12 
foreign language program. Thus, some of the foreign lan- 
guage funds can be used to improve the basic reading 
program. ' * . ^ 

The trick, of course, is to find out just what the 
foreign language program is costing.^^ 



'^Martin Buskin, "ppbs: Tooling Up for Transition," School 
Management. 13 (Nov,, 1969), pp. 66-€7. — 
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Obviously, the evaluation pzc^dures fox determining the 
achievement of goals is- crucial in this system, who does it? 
How? Assessment of goals in the affective domain would be 
exceedingly tricky, and certainly our goals for FLES concern 
attitudes, appreciation and understanding. 

PROCESSES AND GOALS. A poll of a large number of foreign 
. language students made for the 1968 Northeast Confirence Report 
ievealed that the type of foreign Ifmguage teacher they most 
sought was one "who understands us."30 relationships are ■ 

especielly vitai to children. True, they learn only what they 
want to learn, but their rapport Kith their teacher may deter- 
mine whether they want to learn at all. There is legitimate , 
concern that the hardware and mechanistic approach is taking 
over education, to the del^riment of the complete education of the. 
child as a human being, "what makes people himn are matters of 
feelinq, belief, values, attitudes, understandings... They are 
also the qualities which, in our zeal to be objective, we have 
carefully eliminated from much- of what gties on in our public 
schools. In the press to guanUfy all achievement there is 
the tendency to ignore or dismiss attitudes and reactions which 
are difficult to measure. It is these very non-quantifiable 



r.itarnfn7' nesearch and D^u*7^pn,»^, ^d. by 
iTZ 1968) p 7^!^^' "^""""^ ''^'^^ Zita comply, 

^^Arthur ti. CodbsX "An Educational Imperative: The Kuman 

»f^iT'c 2:^^H£ti?rejueane2H£ ^^^^^ Associ- 
ation, for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1970), p. 174 
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elements which are the basis of real coBBBunicaeloo. The under- 
standing of another people is not acccjipUshed solely by the 
acquisition of another laaguaC'S, yet we will be pressured to 
assess the success of foreign lax^aga programs p^iiwrilg on tlm 
basis of amount of ''language" learned. 

Realistic, realizabel, affective and cognS.tive goals mag be 
the keg to the survival and strengthening of foreign language in 
the elementarg school. Mag we start with these: 

2. To determine what we are trying, to do in FLBS, to set 
realistic f definite r realizable goaljs for achievemept. 

2. To provide f within ang organizational fraiccworJk/ 
successful foreign language experiences for each stu- 
dent. 

3. . To aim for quality, to make each child's FLBS experi^ 

encp something of value. 

4. To promote fles as an integral part of the elementary 
school by sharing resources , research, responsibility, 
and organizational patterns. 

5. To enter into a partnership with elementary teachers tn 
achieve the goals for the total education of the child. 

Our goals for any FLES student is that he will leave the 
program with quality experiences in terms of foreign language skills 
achiBvedat his own level of competence, with positive attitudes . 
toward foreign language based on success and enjoyment, aJ3d with 
an appreciation and unaerstanding of a culture other than his 
own. 
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Ve Mze told that good teacherk atei mre conc^trned with fur- 
thering processes than in achieving goals. 32 Stephen A. Frhenan 
has given us a goal which is a procese. Tar mote even than the 
mastery of the language, the chief aim of a language class is to, 
imparc, through the language, and in every possible way, the 
thrilling experience of real coammication with other hueian 
beings. "^^ 



\ 



32 \ 
Ibid . , p. 184. 



Stephan A. rreeroau. "let Us Build Bridges," Sight and Sound : 
The Sensible and Sensitive Use of Audio-Visual Aids, a Report 
of the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan^ 
guages,,ed. by Mills F. Edgertcn, Jr. (Menasha, Wise: Georges 
Banta Company, Inc., 1969), p. 124. 
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COMMON GOALS OF FLES AND ANTHBOPOLOGY 



To integrate or not to integrate foreign lai^uage at the ri£S 
level, that is the question. Since the early days of FLES, the 
. problem has been perceived by educators. Anna Mlakian had examined 
it within the broader context of the foreign language ^ teachers^ 
certification in 1959^60.^ Douglas C. Sheppard, reexamining the 
same crucial problem of certification in 1969, recalls the contro- 
versy of the time: "Is FLES to be integrated with other subject 
matter, by a generalist as are language arts, social studies, 
arithmetic, etc., or is it to be taught by specialists as are 
music and, art?'' Quoting Miss Balakian's observation, "it is 
obvious that one or- the other of these two premises will pr^ail,"-. 
he has appraised the present situation of FLES, and reaches the 
conclusion that "Now.. .FLES is on very uncertain ground."^ 

For the past ten years, the doctrine of integration seems to 
have triggered more suspicion or more fear among the moat sincere 
better informed advocates and promoters of FLES. According 

\ 

tip the views expressed in New Dimensions in the Teaching of FLES , 
1969, "Now the tendency toward emphasis on topics in the curricw- 
lum became for a new curriculum area, like the foreign language, 
a kind of Scylla, looming on one side of the narrbw straits, while 



"Certification Requirements for Modern Foreign Language Teachers 
in American Public Schools - 1959--60," PMLA, 76 (Hay, 1961), 
pp. 20-^35. 

"Certifying Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages for American 
Public Schools - 1969," Foreign Language Annals , May, 1970, 
p. 616. 
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the belief in integration wms the Charybdis on the other side... 
The operation of swalloving-thzough-integration would go something 
like this: When shall we teach the foreign language? asks the 
principkl' -we don't have time, unless we integrate it with the 
social studies, replies the teacher. . .-oh good. Let's teach 
Spanish words when we're studying iiexicp, and some French words 
when we're studying France... And, bingo, there goes your language 
program'." Integration would appear to be, and probably often is 
but a disorganizin^r whirlpool, a somewhat grinding, inefficient ' 
force, quite at the opposite of what it was supposed to stand for, 
a confident dialogue, th§ harmonious productive relationship ' 
between akin subjects. 

I submit that the concept of integration as far as foreign 
language is concerned, be reconsidered and reevaluated in the^ light 
of two new trends which become more and more prevalent on the scene 
of American elementary education. These are: a) the introduction 
of anthropology as a subject of the 5th or 6th grade;., b) the 
reorganizing of the intermediate school under the name of "middle, 
school," with the 5'j-4 pattern of school-grade-age-divisions , 
and/or a growing tendency toward "departmejitalization," especially 
(experiiuented as well as valued) in the upper grades, in this 
perspective, the distinction of FLES taught by a specialist or 
FLES integrated with another, more general subje&t, will soon 



3 

Chapter 2, "The Emerging Elementary School as a Setting for 
Foreign Language Itistxuction," p. 22. 
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appear irrelevant. 

. Although "attempts .to introduce antbropologx) , history, econom- 
ics, social psychology, sociology, and even geogr&pbg into elemen- 
tary education are meeting with resistance, "< there is evidence 
that, very recently the teaching of anthropology is spreading and 
, progressing toward becoming a recognized, needed subject in the 
elementary school.^ 

Indeed anthropology has much to contribute to general educa- 
tion. With "its sprawling- and diversified field, its belief 
that "each human culture is unique, and... each must be respected 
as embodying the whole way of life of a people,"^ it does enable 
the child to cievelop a broad open-minded outlook on peoples and 
social groups different from his,- ultimately it helps him judge 
and treasure his own culture and society. Sol Tax states that in 
the end, "the question is not whether any pieoe of -speciaUzed 
knowledge is directly useful, but how the insights of general anthro- 
pology can be put to the service of society ,"8. .-which can be done 
through educational channels. 



^Ibid., p. 21. ' ^ , 

Whe summer of 1970,' an intensive three-week anthropology work- 
^^M^^'^f J? '''''''' Education w^, ZnZt^ by 

^ lowa^. r^l J^'^''^^"^ °^ "^^^opology at the University 
Of Iowa, Iowa, city for a group of 5th and 6th grade teachers The 

'S^.^g^t'l s!''"'^""- ''''' "-P- -"-rent 



ft 
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Early anthropologists, like Franz Boa^ and their pred^essors ^ 
(like Marie Hontessori, who stressed the need for "organic" relation 
between the "whole child" and the environment) , clearly saw the reZe- 
vance of Anthropology eaid educational interests. George D. spindler 
gives a long list of the topics which anthropology endeavors to ' 
cover, adding that "generalists are badly needed today to under- 
stand man and why he behaves as he does... An anthropologist carries 
with the obligation to be aware" of the vast, heterogeneous mass 
of interests centered on man,^<^ of the "paquet de relations" (in 
Levi-Strauss' tenas) of which he is the core ani pivot. Julea 
Henry has investigated a "Czo::S'CUltuTal outline for the Study of , 
-Education" 11960)1^' which is partly based on field work done in 
Americeui elementary schools.^^ ' ^-^ 

In their mention and definition cf grovps' sociocultural 



^Who devoted one whole chapter the subject in his book: Anthro- 
£olo2a. 35^ tiodern Life , New York, W. W. ilorton and Company, Inc. 
^°g: Spindler, op. cit., - p. 16. * 

Title of his article in Current Antlirppolog t/ , 1960, I, pp. 267-305. 

For more information, as well as bibliography, cf. in G. Spindler, 
Education and Culture , the two chapters entitled "Current Anthro- 
pology" and "Anthropology and Education: An Overview." 

Education and Culture ^ is one of the twenty basic books the read- 
ing of which was recomended to el&nentary school teachers g.etting 
ready to teach anthropology in 6th grades of Iowa City schools, 
with emphasis on the following five: 

Chance, N., The Eskimo of .vortii Alaska. Holt; Rinehart, and 

Winston, 1966; 

Cone, C. and Pelto, P., Guide to Cultural Anthropology (Rev. 
ed. 1969, Scott, Foreaman, and Co,} ' * 

Harmel, e. A. and Siwmons, w. S., Man Makes Sense , Zdttle, 
Brown, and Co., 1970; ' 

Oswalt, Wendell H., Understanding Our Culture, an Anthropolo - 
gical View. Holt. Rinehart and Winston, 1970; 

Read, Margaret, Children of Their Fathers : Growing Up Awony 
the moni of Nyasal , New Haven, CT.; Yale University Press, I960.. 
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diaenaions, all antbropolgiata include language. They speak of 
' "changes in language through tiae, the influence of language on 
forms of thought and feeling^l^ and "man's traditional interest 
in cultural process and in. language. "^^ Margaret Mead points out 
"the complexities of bis languages" together with the nature of 
his culture and how to study themA^ ora^is^ a t»*il^» of his 
philosophy of education in the last two chapters of Tristea 
Tropiques^ , Claude Uvistrauss , reminds us bluntly of the position 
occupied by language as a key to man' "whoever says 'Man, ' says 
'Language,' and whoever says 'Language.' says 'Society' ."^7 

Anthropologists rarely use^ the word "foreign," they rather 
speak of "comparative .education," they study education as "cul- 
tural transmission cross-culturally.'' Although not specifically . 
aentioned as. such, we feel that foreign languages, however a. 
aubj'ict still somewhat untamed and :a . bit frightening in the minds, 
of many, are implicity -comprised in the pursuit of those studies. 
A diplomat educator is urgently needed to bring out and reinforce 
. the already existing rapprochement, . 

If anthropology is that multisided discipline and the only 
one to deal at the elementary school level with foreign ^turea 
(with the ^xc^ption of a little geography of. countries other than 
th^ United StoCes which is taught in the si>cth:kfMde} , and^if 



^^Spindler, p. 15. 
^^Zbid., p. 54. 
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anthropology is to become a more and more essential stMbject:^ cannot 
we then consider it/ J submit^ es -the Integrating subj^t par 
excellence when the integrated is foreign language? Is it not the 
one with which foreign languages would feel most congenial r with 
no risk of handicapped rivalry (as it is with English r for instance) 
and would oon;stitute a someiwliat natural illu^itration or outcoMf 
not marginal but occupying their awn, recognized place in the 
curriculum? Cannot we visualize/ in other words, three or four 
half --hours of the four or five weekly periods being reserved fpr 
each of the two elements of this twin program; and an instructor 
using their teaching of Spanish language or the French as a 
to help children a^i^^ching another important foreign cultures 
even if the children are studying in the course of anthropology 
proper, the social organizations of the Mexicar* Indians or the 
Eskimo pf \North Alaska. The teacher would not just teach "a 
few foreigzk words/' rather what she would teach would be the Jbe- 

. ginning year of a long sequence foreign language program, which 
obviously wguld have to be followed with more years in order MOt 
to defeat its own purpose^ Such a teacher would be equipped with 
some sort of double major, — or rather we can imagine universities 
making it feasible for students to get a new special degree, a 
bachelor combining arts and social science, BASS. The learning ^d 

' confrontation of" three cultures is a fruitful anthropological sxtua^ 
tion which has been highly tecowmended by Margaret Mead. And it is' 
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They seem to be regvdzed studies in any anthropological course for 
beginners 
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not paradoxical to say that French aM France, for example, ^uld 
become much easier for pupils who Jiad broken the foreigrmess barrier 
by learning about Eskimos. Let as observe finaUy that our sophis^ 
ticated sixth grade children would not irdss the point, they would 
know sooner or later, implicitiy or in fuU awareness, that at the 
end it is their own culture which is at stake and it is their own 
society and language which they are getting more closely acquainted 



with. 



The second trend which presently perVades the elementary school 
and will greatly facilitate the teaching of a foreign language in 
the fifth or sixth grade, is the replacing of the junior high school 
years by th^ "middle school" cycle of three years in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. -Administratively speaJkiny, the former ' 
belongs to "vertical organization," the latter to^ the "horizontal,", 
but for all practical purposes concerning the teaching of foreign, 
languages, they result into the same situation, which is a "greater 
specialization in both training and performance of teachers,"!^ pro- 
viding more specialists for the subjects taught, a normal six-year 
sequence laa^aga program could thus b& en-zisaged. 

'this would not mean, however, that such a prograio should be 
rejected into isolation, placed again among the unrelated strange, 
foreign matters, whether the teacher of anthropology will be capable 
df conducting also i foreign language class or not (and obviously 
the latter will prevail for a few more years) , the gMest chance 



'^^afSrS^"^' S'l^'"' 4 "GbJiis and Trends of Administration,' 
organizatior., and Supervision in Elementary Education," pp. 48^49. 
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for the foreign languages to shift fzm taagentiiil to b^ic sub- 
ject, to gain the status of an unquestioned permanent topic of 
curriculum, is for them to remain linked with anthropology. 
Having coanon goals, indeed they could also share coamon returns. 

This is not to overlook the difficulties inherent to the 
learning of the foreign language skills, with a couple of vork- 
shops, books to be read, and a little elf fort, social studies 
teachers can be turned into acceptable anthropology teachers. 
French, German, etc. axe difficult. This, however, will be almost ' 
forgotten once the enormous obstacle of justification and motiva- 
tion is retnoved. when the foreign languages will have the envisaged 
integrated position in the curriculum, thus bearing the sure sign 
of a once for all well-accomplished operation justification, sh(^t- 
range objecti as will be kept in their own little place for the 
benefit of the long^ange'objectives, the real ones. No educator 
will any longer dare question the language contribution to child^ 
personality growth and to better ways of getting acquainted vith 
foreign cuJ.tures. 

wM-r fc.rei.jn ./' Vfje has achieved thir. ulti:^izte purpose in ele- 
mentary or middle education, FLES, as we have known it for the past 
fifteen years will be no longer "on uncertain grounds. "-^ it will 
simply have ceased to e^cist. But its death will be a happy, signifi- 
cant one, bringing about a true rebirth, that of a long-lived foreign 
language program. in our schools. 
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Cf. last line of first paragraph. 



Paule: e Aspel 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
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in TBE FLES CLASSROOH - 
A CHXiGE IN APPROACH 

Children obliged to reside in a foreign cotmtry mke reaerk- 
eble progress in the netf language for at least one. very good reason, 
to be unable to speak means exclusion from the activities of the 
other children. Their motivation for learning language grotfs from 
« desire to talk with their peers about the. things which interest 
them. 

While it is not possiblSr of course, to duplicate in the usual 
American classroom a situation similar to that of a single English- 
speaking child surrounded bg Qther-languag»-speaking peers, a ' 
portion at least of that type of motivation for learning language 
can be conserved by providin g opportunities for children to t ^lk 
aiwjt themselves and th eir interests . Experienced FLES teachers 
»ho have worked wi'h their children 6f wide ranges i.- age and 
ability have.-.employed a variety of techniques for stretching lan- 
giiage-learning tasks to fit the class and its individual members. 
Many of their techniques which are described in the following 
pages deserve consideration by the teacher searching for ways to 
get children' to express themselves using the language patternq 
they have learned. 

1, During a brief warm-up period, the teacher meJies 
announcements, asks questioxis or directs children 
to ask each other questions about the "news of the 
day" at school or in the personal Uves of the 
classmates. Topics such as school sports, mus.ir^l 
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programs, birthdays, accidents, illness, fandly trips, 
and the birth of baby brothers or sisters can be in-- 
eluded. By the questions he asks^r directs children 
to ask, the teacher is able to guide the children in 
the use of language patterns already learned. 
2. The teacher picks up em article from a child's desk 4 
cotments upon it, and asks several questions about 
the article 7 what is it? Whose is it? Is it yoizrs? 

Robert's? your father's? Do you think Robert's is 

pretty? Does it come from Paris?^ etc. 
As variation on this, children are asked to bring in a souvenir 
a favorite toy or anything they^are proud of and would like to 
share with the class. The things they bring are used to cue gues- 
tlons similar to those suggested above. 

As still another variation, children are asked to wrap or 
carry in a paper bag the it&as they bring. Each child in turn has 
the opportunity to, stand in front of the room while his classmates 
are allowed "ten questions" in their attempt to guess what he has 
Jbrought. 

3. The teacher brings, or the children are encouraged to 
bring, pictures of sporting events or outstanding 
sportsmen and women dn the target culture. A map is 
used to dhow where tlie event takes place. The teacher 
asks questions about which members of the class or 
their brothers, sisters, parents, cousins, etc. parfici^ 
pate, also in that same sport. Questions about seasons 
when the sport is played, about sites where it is played. 
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about the children's relative skills at the sport, 
humorous comparisons with experts .or trainefd animals 
(accoapaziied by pictures from magazines and children's 
V ^ injected into the conversation. 

A variation on the "sport-centered" conversation is a "fashion" 
• or "clothing-centered" conversation accompanied by appropriate 
pictures and questions about favorite types of clothing, favorite 
colors, appropriate dress for specific occasions, sizes, modern 
clothing versus clothing of other periods, famous clothing designers', 
care of clothing, etc. 

Noi. to bfi overlooked is the younger generationfs interest in 
(and sometimes remarkable fund of information) about space explora- 
tion. French magazines such as Paris Hat ch and L ' Expross , the 
equivalents of our Life and Time, serve as sources for not only ' 
suitable pictorial material bat also their texts .carry all the 
vocabulary needed by the teacher for discussing space exploration 
as new events and phases develop. 

4. The drawings of talented children in the class, particu- ' " 
larly those children who tend to be shy or more reticent 
about speaking are- used as the cues for class conversa- 
tion. The drawings may illustrate a school evant, a 
well-known local monument or site, a member oJ the child's " • 
family, a pet, a toy, a hobby etc. The ehil<?, r.:^?it be 
encouraged to join in the conversation' by idcnUfrj.ir.g 
portions of the drawing. 
5. Children exhibiting musical talent are a^ked to lenJ the. 
singing of songs of the target culture or to aaaomps-ty • 
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the singing on their insttuaents. . 
6. Children's books imported from the country of the tar- 
get culture are genorally too difficult to be read by 
the children. This does not preclude the use of their 
pictures, however. Children in FLES classes can become 
faaiXiar with the books and characters known to children 
ot^Iw target culture with the teacher giving just » few 
Short sentences and asking questions about ec.ch picture. 
Lcrge pictures can be held up for all to see, smaller 
pict.ures can be used on the opaque projector. Well-known 
characters with an appeal for children, such as Snoopy 
and Charlie Brown need not be disregarded as unrepresenta- 
tive of the target culture. Indeed Snoopy and Charlie 
Bzcwn hive now acquired, through translation, a following 
in other countries. 
. The voices of children in the cla3s are recorded on tape 
outside of the class. As each tape gives clues as to 
the child's identity., the other children try to guess his 
name. 

A similar "guess who" game can be played witho^st pre- 
recording if children hi -e acquired sufficient fluency to 
describe orally or are able to write doxm phy, hof.! or i:er- 
sonaV characteristics of a classmate. ;is one c il-^ -cads 
or recites the description of the cJassi^^te, tc: c^iiu^rs in 
the class atteB!pi: to identify him. 

Descriptions may be given in entirety ba^ora tr.,>. otfior 
children are asked to guess or "r.oints" ray be ,7i^-r. Vo 
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the child for each clue that he gives before the 
answer is finally guessed correctly. 
8. Portable telephone sets using "live" telephones can 
be set up easily in the classroom, while one child 
operates the switchboard, another child places a call 
to a classmate. Depending upon the amount of practice 
th& children have had with this kind of activity the 
conversation may be a memorized one, an adaptation of 
. -a previously memorized one, a "free" or a "directed" ■ 
conversation. 

Just as the talents, experiences, and interests that the chil- 
dren bring to the FLES classroom can be of aid in arousing motivation 
for learning, so the talents, skills and knowledge of other members 
of the teaching stkff csr. help the FLES teacher to increase the 
efficacy of his lessons. By coordinating at iSast some of his 
efforts with those . of the classroom teacher and of other subject 
matter specialists, the FLES teacher demonstrates the interre- 
latedness of foreign language study and ot/^er areas of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. Such coordination reinforces children's 
learning and^ creates a salutary classroom atmosphere by giving evi- 
dence of a good professional relationship between the FLES teacher 
and other teachers: ' 

Enlisting contributions of other teachers or coordinating the 
FLES lesson with other subject matter my be planned or spontaneous. 
The experience of several FLES teachers has suggested various ways . 
of integrating their efforts with those of colleagues. 
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The TLBS teacher continues the activity he finds in 
progress upon arriving in the classroom: 

a. If the overhead projector is being used for the 
math or science lesson f the FLBS teacher continues 

T - 

a part of the math lesson in the target language. 

b. If the opaque projector is set up for a social 
studies lesson f the FLES teacher, aware of this in 
advance, has brought additional pictures relating 
to the subject a^ it concerm the target culture* 
(This implies dooperative planning by the FLES 
teacher and the classrocm teacher.) 

c. If the record player or tape recorder is being used 
for a social studies or music class, the FLES teacher 
selects appropriate related recordings in the target 
language for use' on that daif. 

d. When children are studying definitions of words/ the 
FLES teacher may select the list of those words 
deriving from the language the children are studying. 
The children gain satisfaction from seeing^ word re- 
lationships between the two languages; particularly, 
if the children have already learned the word in the 
target language and are themselves able to find the 
foreign word from which the English word derives or 
vice versa. It is Important that the teacher show 
how the word has changed in usage or meaning in cross- 
ing from one language to the other. 

9. Social studies lessons provide many possibilities for 
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a tie Id with FI^S, .: Mention of geographical locations, 
the production of crops, the manufacture of goods, 
people or events in past or cur^rent history cue the 
FLES teacher to demonstrate the counterparts, simi- 
larities and contrasts in the target culture. 
While it is possible sometimes, as deanonstrated above, to 
relate FLES. to other material ia the curriculum with spur- 
of-th^mome'nt activities, ^ictter integration as well as 
other advantages are realized when FLES' an<?. oth^er subject 
teachers plan together. 2*e. learning climate of the 
classroom is greatly enhanced when cooperation aaxmg '' 
members of the teaching, staff and mutual respect among - 
colleagues of contributions of each other's knowledge and 
skills are evident to the children. Mor^yer, the class- 
room teactier's feeling of "exclusion" from the FLES lesson 
and the difficulties ^rising from this source^ are fore- 
stalled. 

a. The FLES teacher welcomes, even seeks frqm the class- 
room teacher, additional infopiation which he. has to 
offer on the customs, geography, history, etc. of the 
target culture. The classroom teacher's .^soxirce of 
information might be his own personal, experience in 
traveling in countries where the target language is 
spoken, or books and articles he has been reading. The 
FIES teacher might even mention casually to the class- 
room teacher from time to time relevant reading material. 
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The children accept the lesser skill of the i^on^ 
specialist in foreign language just as easily as his 
lesser skill in art and music for which he has a special 
ist teacher also. ThuSf exchange Jbetveen the class-- 
room teacher and FLES instructor is possible even if 
the classroom teacher's skill in the language is 
minimal (or even if he has been learning with the 



children), provided that he is hot made to feel that 
nothing short of perfection is acceptable* The FLBS 
teacher mag even help the classroom teacher, tu- learn 
to sag a few short sentences for the purpose of such 
exchweige during the lesson^ The willing classroom 
teacher can even^be taught, one or two at a time, sane 
of the short phrases necessary for the conduct of 
daily routine. 

Jn presenting dialogues for the first time, the 
classroom teacher may act out the role of one charac- 
ter as the FLES teacher portrays the other role Is) . 
The collaboration of the art teach^ is well worth 
seeking. Good pictures of scenes, monuments, famous 
paintings and drawings, etc. are lent to the art 
teacher who suggests to the children different kinds 
or creative effort to be inspired^ by the pictures. 
A double benefit accrues from the. activity if the chil- 
dren's productions are brought back to the FLES class 
for comment and discussion. 
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Children mg also be asked' to sketch their interpret, 

tations as they listen to a short story or description 

recounted by the FLSS teacher. 
. The tmderseas exploratiohs of Jacques-Ives Cousteau, 

as well as thm work and discoveries of Andre' Ampere, 
Marcellin Bertheiot, 'Loiiiis de BtoglU, Pierr^ and 
Marie Curie, Louis Pasteur are common territory' to 
FUSS and science lessons. - In the same way that the ' 
parySipation of the social studies teacher is invited, 
sd the collaboration of the science teacher is so'lici- " 
ted. 

The singing of songs of the target culture is almost 
a traditional part of the foreign language class. 
There are some foreign language teachers, howbver, who 
hesitate to teach songs because they feel incompetent 
msically or vocally. Records and tapes h^ve helped 
these teachers to some extent, but some of the prob- 
lems are not overcome by the use,, of recordings. The 
key in which song is sung on the recording may not suit 
the students. The help of the music teacher may ba 
needed for teaching the harmony of some songs,' and, <?f 
course, it is always more fun to sing to the accompani- 
taent of seme instrument. 

Music and scenery, contributions of the music and 
art departments, are a part of almost any school 
assembly program. The theme of the program m^y center 
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azownd the science, history, literatute, language, 
azt, and music of the target culture, or it my com- 
bine two or more of these. 

school assembly programs elicit, wider interest when 
they combine the efforts and talents of many people/ 
ft:rthermore, there is probably no better way 'of help- 
ing children and colleagues to feel that FLBS is 
indeed an integral par t of Uie elemental school 
curriculum. . ' 
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Cleo Tarlton 
Farmiugdale, L.J, 
New York 



Section II 



ALTERSATIVBS IN TRAINING FLES TEACHERS 



What are some coaaonl'j agreed upon bases for the training of 
FLES teachers? Fluency in tlie foreign language, ability to teach 
the foreign language, and an understanding of young children are 
undoubtedly three unquestioned considerations. But beyond these ^ 
many new and challenging ideas for the preparation qf the FLES 
teacher of today must be added. 

' The authors of the first article deal with the college pro- 
gram for developing FLBS teachers with a broad background of 
varied course work which tfill prepare them linguistically, cul- 
turally and pedagogically . 

The authors of the second article delve into the realm of 
overcoming teachers' fear of iiachines. It provides a sourcebook 
approach to -the uses, costs, advantages and disadvantages of the 
many types of audio-:visual equipment needed by the neophyte FLES ■ 
teacher and the teacher of^ong experience. 

Stressing the need for on-the-job training of FLES teachers, 
the authors of the third article point out that the goal for such 
training is self-eva^ nation and self -improvement, for training \ 
should be a continuous process with eyer-increc.sing involvement 
of the participants. 



Gladys Zdpton 

New York, New York 




. THE PREPARATION. OF THE FLBS TEACHER 

FLES - an acronym standing for "foreign languages in the ele- 
mentarg school"^ is a term with nearly as.many interpretations as 
there are school districts offering foreign language study in the 
elementary school, in the past, foreign language instruction has 
been generally thought of as a secondary school subject in this 
context certain siMlarities may be found awong the thousands of 
schools offering foreign language study. Among the npst conuaon 
are the folldwing: 

• 1. a fixed sequence of study from 2 to 6 years/ 

2. daily class periods, generally 40 to 50 minutes 
in length; 

3. instruction given by' a certificated, trained 
foreign language teacher. 

Within these three common factors, perhaps the most variable 
component is the certificated teacher, it must be remembered that 
" certificate.^" _ does not necessarilu i m ply Qualified . Certification 
of a teacher is usually measured by the number of units that the 
teacher has taken in order to comply with state requirements to 
have a teaching credential ssued. In the field <X spScialty, in 
this case foreign language, this factor varies considerably, from 
as low as 16 semester hours to as high as fo^rty ' hours. No matter ' 
what the number of units is, it is no guarantee of quality in' per- 
format2ce, although it is assumed that the greater the number of 
hours, the greater the quality. 

Whereas, there is ease in identifying the common factors 6f ' 
a secondary school foreign language program, this does not apply to 
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the foreign language in the ^elementary school (FLES) programs as is 



evidenced in the following chart prepared by Lester w. McKim: 



TE ACHER 

CRT with FL 
training teaches 
her own clAss 



One of CRT team 
with FL trains 
ing teaches FL 
to all children 
taught by the 
team 

CRT with FL 
exchanges 
classes with 
CRT without 
FL training 

Itinerant FLES 
specialist 
teaches with or 
without CRT help 



I 



MATERIALS 

Published 
cormercially 



Prepared by a 
team of local 
FLES teachers 



Prepared by 
the FLES 
teacher 



Television 

CRT^CIassroom teacher^ 



TIME 
Daily 



One to four, 
times a week 



Periodic: al- 
ternating weeks, 
months, smaes" 
ters 



Instruction 
periods of 
from 15 to 55 
minutes 



Instruction se- 
quence of from a 
few weeks to sev- 
eral years 



STUI^NTS 

All students, 
district'wide, 
regardless of 
ability 

Enrichment for 
academically 
talented stu- 
dents, district- 
wiae^ 



Inclusion in 
progran by 
school choice 
within the dis* 
trict 

Inclusion in 
program by 
classroom 
teacher choice 
within each 
elementary 
school in the 
f istrict 



With such diversified programs xn exisitence, it is no wonder 
that the FLES movenjpnt and teacher-training institutions encounter 
great difficulties. It has often been stated that colleges and 
universities have failed to establish special programs for the 



■McKim, Lester «, "FLES: Types of Programs.'* _ERIC: Focus 
Re ports on the Teaching of Foreign Lanema ae. MLA, New York, 
(to be published.) — 
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preparation of the FLES specialist, Theodore Andersson states the 
problem as: "The greatest single obstacle to the growth of the 
FZ£S movement is the shortage of qualified teachers. This fact 
has emerged from every study, ihe deficiency is both quantitative 
and qualitative: thero are not ^enough teachers and too many of 
those who do teach arc not fully qualified."^ , 

Mildred R. Donoghue while discussing the growth of FLES pro- 
grams refers to some serious problems, namely: "...the most 
critical problem in the estriblishiient of modern language progrms 
for young learners remains the matter of finding an adequate nam- 
bert of good teacners. it is a dilemma that cannot and must not be 
resolved by hiring uncertificated outsiders as teaching personnel, 
for FLES is an integral part of the elementary curriculum and 
merits the same consideration in qualified teachers as do reading • 
and other skills."^ 

looking at the problem from the certification point of view, 
the Foreign Language Education Center of the University of Texas 
at Austin recently compiled a questionnaire' from the state educa- 
tion departments in an attempt to determine the current, procedures 
and policies fo- the certification for foreign language teachers 
for elementary schools. The report is summarized by three conclu- 
sions : 



^P^dersson, Theodore. Foreign Language in the Elementary school: 

TJJL "^^<^'^^y' university of Texas Press: Austin 
and London, 1969, p. 171. 

^l^noghue, Mildred R. "The Most Critical Problem in FLES," French 
Review, Vo. xlii, no. 1, October, 1968,. p. 86. WS£. 
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2. There is a lack of any united effort on the part of the 
colleges or vmiversities to produce foreign language 
teachers for the elementary school. Moreover, there is 
no standard pattern concerning the nature of . requirements 
indicated by the state departments of education cwhich 
would give any clues to directions t6 be followed for 
the preparation of these teachers., 

2. Even in those states where certification of FLBS teachers 

» 

^ is possible, a lew foreign language requirement and/or 

the failure to ^require courses in professional prepwa- 
tion for'FLES teachers tend to permit certlficatioa of 
candidates who could not be considered g'jalified in thm 
pjofessionial sense of the term. 

3. Although some states now require the. Modern Language AmMOci- 
ation Foreign Language Proficiency Test as a aeana to 
determine qualifications for certification, the t«nd«nci^ 
toward the establishment of this type of qertification is 
not rapid enough to be considered a trend.* 

This is not a new problem, in 1963, .Theodore Andersson argued 
the status of foreign language teacher education, challenging the 
profession to decide- whether it wanted certified or qualified teachers. 
He recommended that, "teacher-preparing institutions and state depart- 
ments of educaUon should in cooperation completely revise procedures 



4 . 

.Michel, Joseph and T. Bruce Fryer, "FLES Certification: A Lack- 
of -Progress Report," Hi^pania, September, 1970. (to be published}. 
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for the preparation and certification of teachers by basing a teach-- 
ing license on demonstrated proficiency^ howeverr this proficiency 
way have bean acquired."^ 

It is also noteworthy to point out at this time the lack in 
numbers of institutions training FLES teachers. According to the 
''Reports of Surveys and Studies in the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
languages/' only six colleges of 758 instibitions reported the prepa 
ration of FLBS teachers only and 184 reported training FLES teachers 
as well as secondary school teachers.^ This is deplorable when one 
considers the number of FLBS programs in existence. In :^968, a 
sunset; bg Edith Allen reve^led only four large city school systems 
out of 45 surveyed had no foreign language below the ninth grade 
and almost half of t/w (Pistricts reported foreign language instruc- 
tion beginning below griwt^ 9* The previous year in 1967, the ifEA 
reported that foreign languages were offered to elementary school 
students by approximately 95% of the large public school systems 
with 100,000 ox wore students, 75% of tl.e average school systems 
with 50,000 to 99,999 students, €Oss of the low average school sys- 
tems with 25, .00 to 49,999 students and by 50Z of t/ie small school 
systems loc^ited in to^ with a population of 12,000 to 24,999 { 

7 

sCudents. 

^Andei-s&onJ Theodots. ''Do We Wont. Certified Teachers or Q/alified 
Orws?" Modern Langwge Jounial .. Vol, xiv^I, 1963, p,231\ 

^Childsrs, J> Wesley, Sarbar^ Belli. aiW Barry Maxgulis!. "Teacher 
Education Caxxicala in -he Modern Fckei^n L^gvMges," Reports of 
Sarveas ai^d Stadisa in the ^ ( tthiag o/ Modeat Foreign. languagwT 
Hashingt^'a, X>. c.z Mo^.aiqiiSt^xuiige Association Foreign ^^age 
Program Reseatch Center, 1961, p, 154. 

"tfSA Poblic School Pre gram aaJ Practices '; Poreigi Language Pro- 
U^^." tiBA Research Bulletin, Ho. 45, Veceaibes, 1967, p. 223, 
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An examination of teacher-training programs for the prcvara" 
tion of the foreign language elementary school teachers reveals 



^ the professional educator that these programs do not sufficiently 
prepare a teacher in his field of speciality. Programs of study re- 
flect the number of units 'required in major and minor fields as r 
mentioned earlier. Courses offered include the usual language 
courses in conversation, composition, and literature with little 
or no emphasis on, language acquis^ ^on' and learning theories/ 
linguist! js, methodology ^ or child literature. Many of the ad- 
vanced literatu re and culture courses include the medieval authors 
whose language the teacher will n^ver have occasion to use and 
which, if taught to the students, the students will more than 
likely never have occasion to use since it is archaic end, liter- 
ary rather than current and Conversational. An examination of a T 
typical institution gives more detail to the discussion: ^ ^ ' . 

Beyond the customary elementary courses in French, German, 
Russian, or Spanish, 25 hours are required: 



Intermediate level (3rd Si 4th courses in tb^ 

language, developing all 
skiUs) 

Conversation and Composition 

Introduction to^JLiterature 

Civilization Culture (Contempotay) ' 

Cbdice of one or more (depending on student) 
Linguistics (including Phonetics); 
Advanced Conv0rsation; 
Advanced Composition; 
Teaching Modern FL in the Elementary 
School. 



6 sem<iSter hours 

7 semester hours 
6 semester hours 
3 semester Ijours 



3 semester hours 
3 sejx^ster hours 
3 semester hours 
3 semester hours 



Such a program does not provide for mastery of the language nor the 
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professional training requited of the teacher in order to underr 
stand fully all dimensions necessary to teach the language. In 
addition, this program outlines tl,e requirements for a major. 
Therefore, if the major receives only a passing knowledge of the 
language, then the.minor mst receive just' a rudimentary knowledge. 
Once the student has completed these requirements and his pro- 
fessional development courses Jr.. education, he may bedomf certified 
by the state department of education and may embark on his foreign 
language teaching career without having to pro^e hxs proficiency 
in the language. ' _ * 

Viis is, nevertHeless, onl>j part of the problem. As was men- 
tioned earlier, there are several types of FLES teachers.- The " 
above program is design>^>^ for the foreign language elementary 
school specialist, but mu.t institutions prepare the elementary 
school generalist. With t^e current disappearance of the foreign 
language graduation and/or entrance requirements, it is foreseeable 
that an elementary school teacher may have to instruct her class 
in foreign language without having vary nmch training in foreign 
language study herself. .Therefore, it behooves the prof ession ta 
settle for nothing l^s than the most highlu (jua l ified FLES 
teacher, one who is aa p^hi. / proficieiit. an^ understand! n^ i^ 
the child . 

Meally, many foreign language professionals have felt that 
the best foreign language instruction in the elementary school is 
through the regular classroom teacher with quality preparation and 
training in the foreign language. Mary Finccchiaro wrote "in a 
fe,7 years', this suggestion should 'present no problem, si«ce «any 
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colleges and their school system will undoubtedly require that 
prospective elementary school teachers khotr at least one foreign 



language well."^ pa:g statement is most optimistic and 
was written not only has this "skilled teacher' not been produced 
in any significant numbers, but there is still a great deficiency 
in qualified foreign language el&nentarg school specialists. The 
teacher is the Jzey to successful foreign language instructi<m in 
the eleoBntarg school. In order to determine the preparation of 
this individual, if Is necessary to examine the c onstruction of an 



since it 



ideal teacher. 



A group of FLES specialists in 1961 drew up the 



following statement which was subsequently endqrsed by the MLA: 
''Ideally, be (the teachec) should be an expert in 
the foreign langxxage he teaches with near native - 
accent and fluency and also skillful in teaching 
. young children. Few tead^s are currently expert 
in both areas. If a teacher's foreign lajiguager 
accent is not good, be should make every eifort to . 
improve it. Meamhile, he should rely on discs or 
tapes to suppy authentic modal voices for his pupils. 
But since language is coimmication and a aJLld 

cannot oomunicate with a plK^nograph or t$pe re- 

• - - 

cxirder, .no FLBS learning can be wholly successful 
witbout thi regular presence in the clas3toam of a"^ 



FiiJoccWaxo, /f*rtf. Teachivo Children Foreign Languaae , McGraw 
Hill Book Company , New York, . 1964, p. IT. 
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4. living model who is also an expert teacher. The 

shortage of doubly -skilled teachers the most 
serious obstacle tp the success of FLES. ^o re- 
lieve this shortager every institution that trains 
futizre el&nentary school teachers should offer a 
major in one or more foreign languages J'^ 
A future teactiei's preparation cte be broken down into three 
major segments I) Academic Foundations,' 2) Subject Field Concen- 
trhtioa (major ahd minor) ; and 3) l-rofessional Preparation. 
^ Although these are the concern of the teacher-training institu- 
tion, the dertification board plays an important role in the 
letermining quantity, proportion and quality of the components 
and of the instruction itself. 

Before a candidate is e.dmitted to the program, he should be 
carefully screen^ and interviewed along sp^ific criteria includ- 
ing charrcter, personality^, and attitude. This preliminary phase 
■ is. perhaps besf. described by Theodore Andersson: "if a competent 
committee or boar^ is convinced that a student applying for a 
teacher-training program cannot reasonably be expected to win the 
recommendation of the institution's council on teacher educatioh, 
it should discourage the applicant."^^ uk goes on to say that in 
areas of doubt, a trial or probation period is possible, but that 
a final screening should take place at the end of the teacber- 



\ol^^''^^'^f^ ^H*^? dissociation, of America . 

vol. LXXVT, No. 2,, May, l962, pp. vi-vir.~ — 

10 

AndersBon, op, cit., p. 178, 



training coarse, and if foand necessary,' "such a» student must ' 
then, firmly if regret fully ,. be ^iminated."^^ 

The academic preparation of the student should cover the 
^equivalent liberal arts education as is found in the B. A. or 
B. s. degree, ^his background is essential for the teacher in 
meeting the many varying demands of the classroom, the public 
school, and the community. Speoiuliisation in a field is only one 
aspect of teacher education and a strong academic preparation 
should enable thejuture teacher to function competently in 
diverse situations. 

ifo less imrortaiit is the subject field concentration. It 
is in this area that the student shall acquire the necessary 
knowledge, proficiency, and competence in the chosen language 
field, including the Tour skills 6f oon^rehension, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Of equal importance as the sHUs, is the' 
Student's background in the oflture and civilization of 'the ' 
country whose language is being studied.. This should then be 
rounded out with a good overview of the literature of the. country, 
especiaUy contemporary literature and most iu^rtant, its child 
literattire. Here too, linguistics cannot be neglected for the 
study of lin^isUcs provides the student with knot,'ledge of the 8 
structure of the language. A course in practiced pboaeticf, is an 
invaluable tool. 

I 

The final phase of the student's education is Ms professional 
preparation sequence, but based on proper acadmic fpundaUoos and 



^ hbid . , p. 178. 



v. 
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high proficiency in the language. Professional preparation should 

be extensive and all* : isive,. giving the student botii theory and 

« 

practical application^ allowing Jiim to understand and apply tlie- ^ 
skills he hcs worked so hard to mster^ In this stage of bis 
career^ the student should know the Americeoi educational system 
as it is with:\n the educational fraxnewbrk that he will shortly 
enter. This should include^ its history^ its development ^ its 
function in society and above all general and particular thecries 
of education. Such information can be acquired throuab courses 
in history and philosophy of education* The psycboiogy of learn- 
ing is no less important. Stress must be placed on child learning ^ 
cMld growth and. development ^ anff, certainly child language and 
language acquisition. Nor can this preparation neglect the science 
of evaluation such as tests and measurements., . 

With this theoretical information available to the student, 
he is able to acquire and appljn practical knowledge and ^peri^ 
ence, through a course in methods ^d materials • Here the student 
studies the various^ theories and techniques associated with lan- 
guage teaching, including lesson preparation^ class motivation' 
techniques^ disciplinary tactics and many other items associated 
with classroom teaching and managements. In additiM lb the study 
of texts and materials, tha student must become knowledgeable in 
the use and application of aulti^media xelated to foreign, language 
teaching which should include, apart from the us^l audic-^visual 
equipment, the use of the overhead projector, transparencies, 
audio^notejx>oks, video-tape recording, dial-^access, listening posts 
preparation and availability of izaterials and realia. Because* of 
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the vast amunt of preparation required,' i:t nottld be beneficial 
to have this area covered by two separate classes, \me associated . 
i/lth methodology and techniques of teaching, .the otii&r with a study 
of multi-media, in conjunction with such courses, the student 
should be able to visit schools and observe teachers who are actw 
ally engaged in teaching language to children. 

Finally the culmination of .th6 professional preparation phase 
is actual experience in the classroom, be it ap internship program 
or a practice-teaching experience. Whichever is chosen, care must 
be taken by the teacher-training institution and the schools asso- 
ciated with it that this aspect of the program be in the hands of 
a highly-quaUfied supervisor jsaad cooperating teacher— both of whom 
■should be fort ign language teaching specialists. 

It is iioped that at this stage . of preparation, a qaaUfied 
foreign linguage teacher wiU be ready to enter the teaching world. 
If the screen, ng process were carefuliy conducted at the beginniog 
of the pi.tjgsam, there should be few dismissals^ at this ^point. An 
additional safe^ard— preferably some time during the last year— 
wvuld be an objective evaluation of the future-teacber candidate 
to determine his proficiency in the four skills in. the chosen lan- 
guage as well as determining his professional preparation. Stan- 
dards of acceptable performance dhould J)e sfit through ^a cooperative , 
effort ^tween the teacher-training institution and the state, cer- 
tification agency. Included' in the coopeiation of these two bodies, 
is the determining rjf tbe-entire teacher-educ tion program as- both 
must be in. full agreement and both mast ddsire to produce the most 
qu^li^ied foreign language teacher apeaialist of the elementary 
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u school. Both bodies should also agree to accept proficiency of 
ihe candidate i. m.^tfeer how this proficiency was attained. This 

■ final evaluation of proficiency and professional preparation may 
}>est be determined through the administration of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association Foreign Language Proficiency Test for Teaches 
and Advanced Students, available in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Spanish. 

Once an institution has developed the teacher preparation pro- 
gram, it must constantly evaluate to determine needed areas of 
improvement. It must be willing to carry out studies regarding its 
effectiveness and it must constantly cooperate with its local 
school system for the practical experience needed the /uture * 
teachers, as well as with the state certification a^encg to deterr 
mine areas of improvement. 

Moreover^ within the institution^ the preparation of the FLE5 
specialist must be a cooperative effort of all de/^artmentS/ the 
language department ^ the colleges or departments- of education, 'the 
linguistics department and any other department , schools, or 
colleges as mag teach courses related to the preparation of the 
foreign language teacher at the elementary school level. 

Now that the student has successfully completed his training 
in all areas and has been tfranted his teaching certificate, he is 
ready to enter the professional world of teaching. If the program 
has been successful, he will be a professional, since^profesrio-k- 
alism will have been instilled in him since he first entered his 
chosen field. 

Joseph Michel 
Jiustin, Texas 

• ^ dsliLL ^'l^^t JeKenta 

i^^ Beverly Hills , California 
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THE FLBS TEACHBSfsfiSD 
AVDlO-nSVRL EOVIPUmiT SUP NATBRIALS 

In vi^ff of the increasing nuhber t>f excellent pt2blioations 
available to the foreign language teacher it is becoming diffi- 
cult to do nore than call the 'attention ' of the uninitiated to the 
extant literature and, hopefully; to summarize and comer>t in a 
way that roafy bring additior.al insights 't6 those already conversant 
wii;i„ Che field.. 

The publication of the Britannica Review of Foreign Language 
Education, pazticzlarly in cirapter U (pp. 311-341) prepared by 
■James N. Dodge, pzovides an excellent overview of the status of 
machine-aided language learning to the present day.^ 

The 1969 Reports of the Working Committees of the Nottheast 
Conference is a ::ecord of illuminating- discussions of achieveiaents 
frustrations attending the use of audio-visuals. : 
At a more functional level, Mildred Donqghue's im^aluab^e 
compendium on Fi£S, going beyond the discursive siate, describes ' 
technique', and lists specific "packages" avail^le from publishers', 
and distributors.^ « 



S:Jtion ^^ii'f'^' ^^^fc^a Revie w of - Foreign Laruru..^ . 

''tZtii^ f'J' f ■ * see Elton HiSkili's 

Technology in Foreign Language Teaching," The modern La sHjuaae 
£2H£n£i/ vol. liv, No. 2, (February, 2970), pp. " 79-91.^^^ 

'^iilJ-S J' Edgerton (Editor), g.-^At and Sound: th/J !g^ncV>,Ty 

Sens^tivf, nr,^ nf zn^ f p-^ . f ^^Tft ? n'ir. n ^ry^rt ^ t ftft ffffmn? 

Sfg^! ^ iywthea^f ropf.renr.-T^jglS^;! ^ ^^^^^^ 

rM^J^n!!; Foreicrn Langua ges and the Elmentaru School 
Child, Dubuque, Iowa: -Jilliam C. Brown, 1968. ^ 
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A review of such basic\docvuBepts , as wall as other publica- 
tign&^^^gests ^ck variants on the standi rd equipaent used. Nor 
is the list of innovative "soft ware" impressive. We assume tliat 
creative variations in the use of such materials is standa^'d pro- 
■ eedure in many classrooms. Unfortunately, the individual teacher^ 
reluctance to record and diasem/nate, results in little reporting 
of such activities in the professional journals.^ Even at this 
point in time/ a persistent reluctance to cope with and dominate 
the machine may ie responsible, at least in part, for the lack of 
acceleration in the develoijroent and use of all types of audio- 
visual aids;^ Teachef needs for better equipment and materials 
Me expressed with no great conviction/ insufficient concerted 
effort is invested in the ctruoturini of materials and the descrip- 
tion of effective techniques. On the other hand, commercial hoiises 
are under no great pressure. WiiA no obvious talent pool on which 
'to draw for program desi^r^ and with only a minimum market^nsured, 
they are more than 'reluctant to gamble on costly production. 

And yet, there are increasing indications that ■ the market for 



f^*^*-"*'* S^l^'Cohtrolled Audio-Lingual Program of 
Children," French Review, Vol. XL, No\ 2 (NovewJ^r, 1966) Z a 
good exanple of an ingenious but simple idea, which because it 
t n^L descriied la a puiiic«tlon can serve as 

of^D^Lf!^!;?"''!"^".^' adaption. Li Ae,^ise. i»ore recording 

l l'""^ ^ in toe 1969 Report s of 

iVortAeast Conference would provide a model a nd a- stimulus for 
cdmparable activities. . ^ 

c 

^si^^'ln "^"""^ ""^^^ impressive 

TT ! °^ various media in Table 1 (p. 313), Table 

II CP' 315) iiuiicates that there is little desire for the 
acquisition Of now media aaong thoao for whom such are not al- 
ready atrailable, «*o ,ax 
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new equipment and appropriate materials is changing both in kind 
and in scope. The gradual loosening of prescriptions as to what 
is the proper sequence for teaching the several language skills as 
well as increasing speculations on the viabil^y of a multi-skill, 
mlti-sensory approach are beginning to Aave rdpercusaicns at the 
FLBS level.e Earlier exposure to reading and writing, greater em- 
Pha^s on analysis have implications for a greater proportion of " 

student being exposed earlier to a wider variety ,of lai^uage 
activities, -some of which.can be aided by judicious^, use of machines J 

In the area of reading, for instance, therd is a wide range of 
e^ipment currently being used for developing reading skills in - 
English and a number of tested English programs which might well 
serve as models for the development of comparable soft ware in the 
foreign language. ' In the second instcnce, the systematic study of 
structures (presuming preparation in the reading skill) opens up the 
entire area of lineaj^ and branched programs based on the model of ' 



irpiovJdff J'',* ''PP^^<^^ i« enhanced by the fact that 

it provides at least a Urst step in individualizing instnictitm^^ 

ff^^ IfrilrL / -ii^- ^^"^'^ ^ ^^^s»^y to al low for some ' 
°5 ^"f^^^** different msml3rs k class by giving 

mte^ills Zl ^i'?"*^ students or by chZing <Z>on 

matetials that are versatile enough for different individi^de^s." 

'!t"^^"5r at the FLES level is discussed in an interest- 
iny stHdy i,5, Gladys C. Lipton, "To Readier Not to R^dT M ^r^i-' 
Tr^ .^^el," Foreic^n Mnau aa. J^.r,.!.. vol, IlT 7o 2 

■ (December, 1969) , Her conclusions fp. 244) suggost^n^t^u^^ 

Z Ttil^JtlT/''^'. providing for a number ,f stuSents a vay 
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thoa9 ujmd in Bn^liithf . mth, *ad other disciplint. Sqidpauit is 
also avAil^l; effectivB use of which is contingent on- the develop- 
lAnt of prograaa, for mediating the gap between; speech end graphic ' 
representation through synchronisation ef sound ahd visuals. 

Jn considering equipment available ccBmercially, wje have tried 
to : .♦«p in mind several factoi's which, aside from general applicM- 
tlon/ bear specifically on problems involved in foreign language 
teaching.^ 

2. Cost. Ohviously a HO, 000 prototypical model f no matter 
what miracles it performs, cannot be seriously considered 
as a teachingr'aid. ...... 

2. Height. Though this is no serious consideration where 
permanent installation is possible, it raises serious 
questions' as to utility where schedtCingr needs to remain 
/leriile and student wohiJit^ is restricted. 

3. Fidelity. This criterion ij wually related dirtily to 

cost. Possibly, the decrree of fidelity way not neek to 

..." ' . " " • - • • . • 

be as high in later states of instruction as daring the 

initial period wh<m the electronic model -mat provide j 

maximum opportunity for disarimina€ion with consequent, 

accurate mimicry, , '. . . 

4. Automatic synchronization of sound track' with visutls. 

^ * ' — ' ** 

(including graphics; . rhi» e^ier, acre autoBstic the' 
synoiironizationj the i«ss chande for the kind of 
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Our conients on available equipment are baaed on ^ survey of the 
Audio-Visu al Eouipaent Directoru. 19th Editior, 1969. iiu4*o- 
Jisual Association, Inc., 31S0^pring St., Fairfax, Virginia 22030. 
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confusicn, error and frustration which discourage 
teachers from using the equipment and make it imprac- 
tical for manipulation by the younger students. 
5, Various types of control of the audio and/or visual 

stimuli seem particularly important in the foreign lan- 
guage class. Ability to stop and back-up for additional 
viev/ing and listening is a desiraJbie feature. Instant 
stop and re'-start without distortion is invaluaJbie where 
student response is part of the procedure in using the 
equipment • In seme cases f slowing down the sound track 
is also desirable to permit listening to the model at 
various speeds of delivery. An overview of the Audio- 
Visual Equipment Directory ^ with particular emphasis on 
new features and such equipment as is not in common use 
in the FLES classrooms ^ suggests the following comments.^ 
M otion Picture Projectors. We are limiting our scrutiny to 
16mi and 8mm equipment as more likely to find its way in the schools. 
Many models are available featuring cartridge loading f continuous 
loopt front projection, stop motion, still picture device and re- 
verse. Such equipment (when a few accessories are included) tends 
to run in the vicinity of $500. 



For obvious reasons we refer to equipment by type and approximate 
cost ruther than by manufacturer. We have also excluded from our 
coiments such equipment as seems to have little relevance to the 
classroom, e.g., micro-fiche readers, duplicating equipment, etc. 
We should like to stress also tliat consideration of any equipment 
should be made on advice of an audio-visual specialist competent 
to pass judgment on the technical aspects of the machine. 
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There is no doubt that films are the medixm par excellence 
for projecting authentic culture through sight and sound. A 
variety of commercial films are available to the teacher for 
different levels of instruction (see Donoghue) . For a discussion 
of more sophisticated utilization of projector (substituting 
sound track for instance) see Dodge, pp. 327-328. Such companies 
have developed short 8mm cartridges, with or without sound, for 
use in the FLES classroom. These are generally effective as 
stimuli to guided conversation. 

Learning Laboratory Systems 

Because the cost of installation for laboratories and audio- 
teaching centers represents a major investment, we see the purchase, 
thereof, as controll^^d by administrative policy rather than by 
teacher request, where such equipment is available, it can be 
used as effectively, though perhaps not as inte^nsively, by upper- 
grade students as by secondary-school students.^^ 

Several "Talking Card Readers" (around $250) provide listen- 
record-compare features with the possibility of simultaneous 
exposure to sound and visuals (pictorial or graphic). These compact 
devices are most useful for individual work by the students. Al- 
though little commercial material is availa.>le in foreign languages, 
the preparation of such materials is relatively simple and is well 
worth the time invested by the ^teacher. 



10 , 

The topic of the language laboratory has been studied in depth 
over the past fifteen years. For a comprehensive treatment, see 
Elton Hocking's Language Laboratory and Language Learning , 
Washington: National Education Association, 1964. 
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Television 

Television has been used extensively in connection with 
FLESm In view of the extensive literature available on the suib- 
ject, we refer the reader directly to the 1969 Reports of the 
Northeast Conference (pp. 99-108), to Donoghue' s Foreign Lan- 
guage and the Elementary School Child (pp. 181^187) or to the 
Brittanica Review, pp. 315-321. 

Video Tape Recorder 

The cost of this equipment, used principally in Teacher 
Training programs to date, is prohibitive and utilization too 
complicated for classroom use. However, where such equipment 
and operators are available in a school system, it can be 
effectively used to record class activities (plays and skits in 
particular) with a view of analyzing and improving pupil per- 
formance. It is a powerful device for increasing interest and 
motivS^on.. The equipment can also be used to record television 
programs (newscasts, for instance) which can be easily stored for 
class showing at a convenient time.^^ 

Dial access; Computer Assistance Instruction 

Serious rcjervations are indicated by Dodge in the Britaxv- 
nica Review to the effect that "dial access will continue to 
remain a severely limited way of disseminating information even 
with the soi/nistication of design typified by the Oak Park and 



For a more complete discussion see John Pierre Berv;ald's 

"The Videotape Recorder as a Teaching Aid," The French Review, 

Vol. XLIII, No. 6, (May, 1970) , pp. 923^927. 



River Forest High School..*" (p. 332) and that, in considering 
computer programs, experts ''see no significant progress in the 
next decade because of the inflexible educational structure and 
tre erratic behavior of technologg as it rises and falls under 
commercial interests." (pp. 335^336) 

In our opinion, the difficulties are compounded when we 
visualize the installation of such complex systems to service the 
FLBS clientele. Cost, class organization, complexity of opera^ 
tion and lack of appropriate materials are some of the complica- 
ting factors v/hich we see as prohibitive to serious consideration 
of such programs. 

Overhead Projectors 
A nxxmber of models are available under $200. The use and 
operation of the equipment is simple and standard. Its useful^ 
ness is largely controlled by the extent to which personnel is 
available for preparing trajvsparencies and overlays which are 
significantly more effective than what the teacher can present 
on the blackboard or as prepared charts, handouts, etc. Prepara- 
tion of such materials also involves additional equipment which 
is not inexpensive.^^ 

Commercially available visuals fall into two broad cate- 
gories: 1) Picture?: of actions and situations intended as a 
stimvJus of conversation and; 2) schematic presentations aimed 
at increasing understanding and control of morphology and syntax. 



See James J. Wrenn in the 1969 Reports of the Northeast Confer- 
ence , p. 66. 
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Though not inexpc^nsive, these materials may, over a period of 
time, justify the initial investments 

Opaque Projectors 
The choice of these machines is rather limit:! and the cost 
well over $300. They can be used to project cultural materi- 
als, (pictures, menus, .cartoons, etc.) , usually with a view of 
stimulatinj oral participation in the foreign language. They are 
useful in such activities as group reading and also in analysis 
of a text or group correction of s written exercise. The latter 
use is perhaps more appropriate at more advanced FLES levels. 

' R ecord Players 
Pei'haps more than any ether item, these are within the 
budget of the school. There are several models available around 
$75.00 which feature pause control, v/ith instant brake, thus per- 
mitting use of the record for drill or response exercises. 

There is a plethora of materials available covering not only 
language learning but music, poetry, and drama as well. For more 
economic and effective use, systematic plan should be developed 
for a balanced record collection x^ithin a sctool or school system. 
The record player is a must in systems using an instructional 
package which provides study records for the students like a tape 
recorder. A record player can be connected to a jack box provid- 
ing several outlets. In this fashion it can be used as. a small 
"lab" for group study. 

Tape Recorders 

Since this is thst best known and most uddely used device in 
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-he foreign language classroom, we shall not dwell on its features 
and operation. A number of tried and true models are available 
under $200. Although one such high fidelity instrument is recom- 
mended for use in each classroom, serious thought should be given 
to investing additional funds in several less expensive, lighter, 
cassette type recorders [which can be pur.^hased for less than 

$50.00 and can be used by students at home as well as in school. 

I 

The utility of this J instrument in providing a variety of 
models and stimuli for pajitern drills has long been demonstrated. 
Its usefulness to teach pronunciation, to stimulate memorization 
and structure control, to develop listening comprehension is 
ungues tionned.^^ As a matter of fact, it is thought by some that 
isolating the audio from tue visual may, in many circumstances , 
provide more effective instruction.^^ 

Teachers should not overlook using the recorder as a means of 
evaluating individual students and also, in retrospect, the activi- 
ties recorded during a regular class period. 

Filmstrip Projectors, Slide Projectors 

Although a number of automatic or push button remote control 
projectors cost in the neighborhood of $200, the teacher has the 
embarrassment of choice in selecting manually -operated projectors 
well within the price range of $100. On the other hand, any 



Wilga M. Rivers, Teaching Sounds, The French Review , Vol. XL, 
No. 6, (May, 1967), pp. 802''809. 

^Jermaine Arendt, 1969 Reports of the Northeast Conference , 
P» 28, Sight and Sound: The Sensible and Sensitive Vse of 
jiudio^yis^ o f the Working Committees. 
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orojector involving a randon\ access feature seems to be precluded 
from classroom use by the cost factor which , for ^his type of 
equipment, begins around $800. 

Both filmstrip and slide projectors are usually available in 
a school and have been used extensively ir, foreign language 
teaching. A wide variety of materials are available:: ranging from 
total programs (usually integrated with recordings) to incidental 
cultural materials (art architecturer fairy tales, etc.), The 
slide projector has the advantage of allowing projection of home- 
made transparencies devised to meet teacher and student needs. 

The indispensibility of this type of equipment (along with a 
tape recorder) is illustrated by the fact that visuals and sound 
track can be exchanged on an international plane, we refer to 
''The Twinned Classroom Approach to FLES" in which exchanges between 
French and American FLES students provide the "core" of instruction.^^ 

Sound Filmstrip or Slide Projectors 
A number of sach models, most of which offer a single, compact 
unit, are available under $200. Manual or remote control and, in 
some cases rear view projection, permit automatic synchronization 
of picture and sound. Simplicity of operation, and compactness make 
this equipment ideal for individual work. More expensive models 
provide hold contirol for picture and sound and cassette -loaded tape 
instead of records. 

i 

15 

Sister Ruth Adelaide Jonas, S. C, "The Twinned Classroom 
Approach to FLES," The^Mode^njLan^^ vol. LIII, 

No. 5, (May, 1969), pp. 342-364. 
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In so far as this equipment combines the features of the re- 
corder and the projector and simplifies the combined operation 
theij are ideal for teaching many language skills, particularly 
guided conversation and oral reading. Whereas , some commercial 
materials are available in English, and other subjects we find 
nothing available for foreign language instruction. 

Teaching Machines 

Ranging from manually-operated "Response Cards" available 
under $30 to nxDdels providing synchronized audiO'-visual presenta-* 
tion ($400'-$l ,000) the devices available suggest a multitude of 
applications to the teaching of various foreign language skills and 
subskills . A preliminary survey indicates that while some compan-^ 
ies have available a number of programs in reading, graimar, math, 
sciences and other subjects, there is little soft ware available 
in foreign languages. 

John B. Carroll's comments on the general area of programmed 

instruction seem appropriate. 

....We now have better information about the 
role of motivation in language st^dy, but no 
better ways of increasing that motivation. 
Prograimed instruction in foreign languages 
is still in its infancy because of the grave 
technological and economic problems involved 
in audio-visual programmed instruction. Com- 
puter-based instruction seems feasible, but 
will be veru expensive. 



16 

John B. Carroll, Memorandum: On Needed Research in the Psycho- 
lolinguistic and applied Psychololinguistic Aspects of Language 
Teacher, on research in foreign language teaching. Foreign Lan- 
guage Annals , vol. 1, No. 3, (March, 1968), p. 237. 
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There is no reason v/hy learnino tc reau in the foreign Ian- 
quage should not le facilltat:,d th.vcugn tne usa of equip'Tient c.:id 
techniques effective in English* The prcfo:^sion, preferably 
working with reading specialists , might well consider using equip- 
r.cut currencly available for devuloping correct reading habits, 
i^ichlnes are available to improve recognition of letters and 
letter combinations , for developing proper pace in oral reading 
either independently or simultaneously with corresponding re-^ 
cordings. Other machines concentrate on improving comprehension, 
or stress acquisition of reading speed. Such machines range from 
$40 to $300. Many may be already available in the school's read- 
ing center^ 

Non-Projected Visuals 
Vie call attention to the section of the 1 969 Nort Con- 
ference prepared by Drenda Frazier (pp. 12-23) dealing with the 
use of newspapers , advertisement, posters, felt boards, dioramas 
and other items in the foreign language class. May we add that 
French and American publishers are offering a wide array of high 
quality visuals and a number of games, puzzles and illustrated books 
which are appropriate to and easily incorporated into the FLES pro- 
gram. 

The preceding pages suggest a few pious injunctions by way of 
concl us ions. 

A cont inuous effort pust be made to neutralize resistance to 
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z he machi :.r. Published testin:o:il(\l3 from i'tudents as to their 
positive rc<,ctions (though it luay re only the Hai/thoiv^e effect) • 
L.ight t: ii:ora efxc^^tivc to th. 'n .hdn z^:: . ^.r.'iii of t\J 
zealous manufacturer's repress,}, t,:,\ive* 

Continuing in the spirit of the 1969 Northeast Conference f 
a nucleus of teachers (FLES and cLhers) committed to the utility 
of various types of audio^visu^l aids in foreign language instrac 
tion should be identified and supported by professional organiza- 
tions or other sources and encouraged to work systematically , each 
in his area of specialization , to produce prototypical iTiaterials 
appropriate to the various media* 

As indicated in the Britaxmica R e view (p. 320) , professional 
pressure must be brought on hardware manufacturers to break the 
vicious circle currently existing: shortage of soft ware result- 
ing in low volume of sales, resulting in high cost, resulting *n 
non- production of soft ware, resulting in low volume' sale , etc* 
Both the teaching profession and the manufacturers must invest (the 
former in time, tho latter in money) and each must demonstrate his 
willingness to take reciprocal risks as a means of inserting a 
significant wedge in the dreary cycle* 

The teaching profession must realize that time way be tunning 
out fcr the use of more sophisticated audio-visuals in the school. 
V7hile some teachers are still struggling with their reticences and 
inadequacies and hesitate over goals and policies/ an emerging group 
of fores ighted businessmen are seeking concrete results in terms 
of realistic goals » Committed to and expert in at least some phases 
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of audio-\\ i^ual ir.structions , they are willing to risk sizeahle 
investments in competition v;itn the traditiomxl educatior^al es- 
tablishment. Ind\'/idualized ^ • 'io-visu-il instruction may so.', 
contracted out of the school r^vste/ns. 



Etiennette Fillet 
Roger A. Pillet 
Chicago, Illinois 
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r:-SEP VIC^ TRAINING PC R T rtE FLK S T^^ACHER 

loarning is a continuous process , but not only for the stu- 
dent. It applies to ti^ teacher as well. Whether or not the 
pi'^varaticn received at an iiistitution has been worthwhile, it 
stxll remains the task of a school system to provide in-service 
education for Its staff. As times change, so do processes and 
procedures and in order to be "au courant' there should ^ot exist 
among teachers a self -satiisf action that is evidenced in the san.e 
things being said, in the same procedures i.nd materials being 
used year after year. Substantial evidence ha<: been accwmlated 
which indicates that most teachers change their methods of teach- 
ing very litvle after inj^tial patterns or habits are establi<:hed 
unless they develop a genuine desire to change. Vhis desire 
appears not to develop sufficiently unle<:s the teachej: becomes 
involved in some action or process that involves change, it is 
consequently vital that a conscious effort be made to provide 
opportunity for continuous self-evaluation by the teacher of his 
o^-n performance, techniqucj^ and general information. 

The intent of in-:iervice education is to change instructional 
practices or conditions by changing people. In-service can be 
defined even further by the following : 

1. In-service education is a process of change, 

2. Changes through in-service education take place in an 
organizational context ^ 

3. In-service education is a process for planned change. 

4. In-service education is one of several organizational 
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changes and takes place through personal development. 
In-service education can take various forms and can include 
many activities, -c many teachers in-service means drudgery, an 
hour or two after school once or twice a week. By careful plan-^ 
ning and organization much can be gained by sessions that will 
lead to the desired change. Araong activities that can be conduc- 
ted as part of in-service training could be listed the following: 
!• Brainstorming . This is an activity in a group session in 
which ideas held by individuals are orally expressed with 
special procedures employed to avoid any discussion, 
criticism, or analysis. Brainstorming would have for 
its purposes: to inform all participants of ideas held 
by others, to stimulate the development of ideas, to pro-- 
vide an inventory of ideas for later use, to suggest a 
variety of alternative approaches to problems, to influ- 
ence opinions or attitudes regarding the state of 
thinking of the group, and to cultivate positive atti- 
tudes towards alternative approaches to problems* In 
setting up such a session, a topic, problem, or issue is 
selected as the focus for the brainstorming activity. 
The selected focus is clearly described to the group to 
assure unity in the frame of reference employed by each 
brainstorraer. Ground rules or procedures are made explicit, 
such as the following : 

a. All ideas related to the focus in any direct way are 
desired . 
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b. A maximum number of related ideas is desired. 

c. One idea may be modified or adopted and expressed 
as another idea. 

d. Ideas should be expressed as clearly and concisely 
as possible. 

e. No discussion of ideas should be attempted. 

Some illustration of a brainstorming session for teachers 
of FLBS might include the following: 

Use of the video-tape recorder for improvement in learning. 
Plan a summer session with FLES pupils in a total French 
atmosphere . 

Some attempts to teach other subjects in French. 
Let pupils inove at their ov.n pace. 
Take a gioup to France for a week. 
Let them read as early as possible. 

Teach the listening and reading skills at the same time. 
Let the pupils choose what they would like to learn in 
French. 

An hour of French per day with programmed instruction. 
Use of native speakers as assistants. 
Buzz sessions. This would be a small-group activity 
temporarily formed to discuss a specific topic with 
minimum structure, maximum emphasis upon interaction, 
and full opportunity to express ideas related to the 
topic. The purposes of such a session v/ould include 
the following, to facilitate maximum verbal inter- 
action among participants, to promote understanding of 
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all points of view held by participants, to detennxne 
the possibility of arriving at connensus on certain 
points, to identify points of view that are distinctly 
at issue, to stimulate interest and commitment to work- 
ing on a project or problem. It must be remembered that 
in buzz sessions the focus is on one given topic. The 
topic is identified, defined, and described in advance 
by the leader so that all will be aware. In organizing 
buzz sessions, a group is given a specific time limit to 
express their ideas, a recorder is designated, and a 
discussion leader is usually appointed within each group 
simply to facilitate interaction. As in any in-service 
activity there must be a follow-up, otherwise the activity 
is of little use in instruction. Suggested follow-up 
from buzz sessions would include: a panel of recorders 
or selected participants analyze ideas expressed, re-- 
coiders' notes are analyzed and study groups, committees, 
lectures, or discussion groups are organized, and a tenta- 
tive draft of a written document may be developed by a 
committee to synthesize ideas as a policy statement or in 
other appropriate form for review by all participants. 
Demonstrations . In this in-service activity, participants 
observe planned, carefully presented examples of real or 
simulated behavior illustrating certain techniques, materi 
als, equipment, and procedures as they might be employed 
in a real situation. The purposes of this activity would 
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be: to inform the observers of the materials, equip- 
ment, skills, procedures, and other elements involved, 
to develop understanding about the time and space re- 
lationships between the various elements being demon- 
strated, and to stimulate interest in the use of 
techniques, materials, and procedures being demonstrated. 
Demonstration planning should be very detailed. It is 
important to select a person as the demonstrator who has con- 
siderable skill and knowledge of what will bo presented. 
That person should meet^ with a member of the supervisory stc.ff 
to establish a sequence such as the following: 

a. Ask the demonstrator to outline the sequence of 
events which might be followed in the demonstration. 

b. Review the demonstrator's outline and reverse it by 
eliminating any elements that are unnecessary and 
by adding necessary elements. 

c. Develop a revised demonstration plan, giving a 
detailed description of each event in sequence and 
all the materials and/or equipment required. 

d. Stage a "dry run" of the demonstration with only a 
few persons present to suggest refinements. 

e. Revise the demonstration plan and work out a care-- 
fully developed time schedule with briefing and 
follow-up plans included. 

f. Prepare materials for observers to use before, during, 
or after the demonstration. These should include an 
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agenda for the entire session, orientation -inatetials 
which would provide background information, sketches 
to assist with interpretation, and an observation 
instrument which encourages notetaking. 
An immediate follow-up after the demonstration should be 
planned keeping these activities in mind: discussion of 
techniques, procedures^, and materials observed, labora-^ 
tory session in which observers in a group attempt to 
do what they have seen demonstrated, directed practice 
sessions in which the individual observer is guided in 
his efforts to do what has been demonstrated, and inter- 
view for planning ways of using demonstrated procedures 
or techniques in a real situation. 

Frequently a demonstration perfojcmed by the supervisor, 
a teacher particularly adept at some technique or a com- 
mercial agent can illustrate a new concept in reaching 
students. As a *'one-shot" approach its value lies pri- 
marily in stimulating thought and discussion about a 
previously new or partially familiar area oz implementa- 
tion. 

The new teacher may be wise to plan with the supervisor 
before undertaking standard or unusual approaches and ask 
for a demonstration so that he may' have a clear view of 
the possibilities and problems implicit in that approach. 
Demonstrations are often made available on film by pub- 
lishers; if they are brought to the retention of the 
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department, the whole staff can profitably view and 
discuss the picture. It is another method of placing 
oneself accurately in terms of what others are accom- 
plishing. Evelyn Popper's interesting film Bon jour , 
Tout le Monde' ^ would he an admirable beginning both 
for departmental - or district - discussion of tech- 
niques and for a reexamination of aims and how they 
are achieved. 

For the FLES teacher the above form of in-service des- 
cribed is perhaps one of the most practical since the 
individual is interested in learning new approaches and 
better procedures for presenting certain aspects of lan- 
guage learning. The demonstration is probably the most 
effective kind of in-service education that can be pro- 
vided especially if individual members are asked to 
participate and practice what has been illustrated* The 
field is a large one from which to select as concerns 
possible demonstrations for FLES teachers. The follow- 
ing suggest a few possibilities: 

a. the approach to reading and vrhen it can be done 

b. the teaching of some specific sounds very differ'- 
ent from the native language 

c. ways to initiate self --expression in the language 

d. use of visuals - so important at the FLES level 



Available from the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, Box 881, Madison, Connecticut. 
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e. the approach to culture as an everyday experience 

f . the integration of FLES v:ith otiier aree^ of the curri- 
culum 

g. motivation of the FLES pupil 

h. definite techniques in use of interaction in a FLES 
classroom 

i. small-group instruction 

J. individualized instruction 
Intervi si tat ions 

a. The department or district should strongly encourage 
intervlsitation between the teachers of the same 
level in the same and other districts and also jbe- 
tween the teachers of tne FLES and secondary classes. 
Teachers who have b^en in one situation for several 
years may easily forget the flow of the language 
sequences and either ignore or criticize with in^ 
sufficient first-hand knowledge the part their teach-* 
ing plays in the overall program* Supervisors can 
be of aid in the intervisiting program not only by 
setting up the schedules but also by taking over the 
classes v/hile the teacher is observing. 
It is important to extract as much value from the 
visits as possible. To aid in doing so the supervisor 
should devote a preliminary session with the staff in 
discussing the reasons for the interxisitations and 
more importantly, in directing the teacher how to de- 
rive the greatest value from the opportunity to observe. 
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The teacher who has rarely seen another class may con-- 
cern himself more with the mechanics of the language 
than with the techniques used in the teaching of 
those mechanics . The preliminary overview may also 
alert the teacher to subsidiary matters: how many 
activities were carried on, the apparent student in- 
volvement, the level and quantity of French used by 
both teacher and students, the ways audio-visual 
adjuncts contributed to the lesson, the interplay and 
coverage of the four skills, the relative amounts of 
time spent by teacher and pupil in presenting portions 
of the lesson and the general atmosphere of the class » 
Once all the teachers v/ho are participating in the 
intervisiting have completed their tour, a session 
of all FLES teachers should be convened » The reports 
can be made briefly and discussed. Skillfully direc- 
ted and summarized, they can serve as a useful point 
for self -evaluation. 

Observing i s important as well to the teacher not only 
for sharing techniques and feelings about students and 
programs but for understanding what is occurring on 
other levels. If a teacher is asked v/hat a colleague 
is doing, it is relatively impossible for him to give 
an entirely honest answer. Unless he sees what is 
actually happening and how the children are reacting 
to the variety of teclviiques being used in that class. 
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a description of one teacher by another is not wholly 
serviceable. 

d. The chance to see other classes helps the teacher see 
himself in the proper perspective. It underscores 
areas which he should emphasize for improvement and, 
with equal force, indicates where he Is superior* 
The discussion, in conjunction with colleagues of what 
he has seen, is of aid, too, in understanding and giv- 
ing dimension to what the supervisor may have been 
stressing in private conferences and of subsequent 
help in evaluating those suggestions and areas of 
commendation. 

Intervisitation and observation are examples of in- 
service devices which encourage the growth of the 
teacher while he is an active participant in the educa- 
tion process. Other in-service devices are suggested 
below. 

Group discussions . This is a small-group activity extend- 
ing over a prolonged period of time in which systematic 
verbal interaction on a given topic or problem leads to 
consensus, decisions, recommendations or clearly recog- 
nized disagreement. It has as its purposes to share the 
knov/ledge of individuals with others in the group, to 
develop understanding about complex problems/ to analyze 
proposals for dealing with problems, to stimulate the 
development of new attitudes and opinions, and to arrive 
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at carefullij considered decisions for dealing with com- 
plex problems. Again follow-up activities are essential 
and can take the following forms: publication of a 
brief report on the conclusions of the group for dessimlna- 
tion to others interested in the same problem or topic, 
organization of a study group to formulate plans and make 
arrangements as suggested by the discussion group, under- 
taking an action research or pilot project to develop and 
evaluate ideas generated by the group. 
A Interaction Analysis. It can be said chat all of the 
activities described above are related to interaction in 
some way. One of the most successful in-service workshops 
that can be organized is one dealing in interaction analy- 
sis as one system of classroom observation. Ned Flanders 
of the University of llichigan developed the system, and 
Gertrude Moskowitz of Teir\ple University adapted it to 
foreign language instruction.^ Interaction Analysis in- 
volves a program in self -improvement, one in which the 
teacher and not the supervisor will make personal changes 
in approaches to teacher-pupil interaction. A workshop 
can be organized in which the following ten categories of 
interaction would be explained and demonstrated: 
Categories 1 through 7 all deal v;ith teacher talk t*irough 
indirect and direct influence: 



Moskovntz , Gertrude. The Foreig n Language Te acher Interacts . Asso- 
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1. A ccepts feeli ngs: accepts a;jJ clarifies the feeling 
tone of the students in a nonthreatening manner 

2. Praises or encourages : praises or encourages stu- 
dent action or behavior 

3. Accepts or uses iaeas of students : Clarifying, build- 
ing, or developing ideas suggested by students 

4. Asks questions : asking a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that a student answer 

5. Lecturing: giving facts or opinions, expressing oi/n 
ideas, asking rhetorical questions • 

6. Giving directions : directions, commands, or orders 
with which a student. is to comply 

7 . Criticizing or justif yi ng a u thority : statements 
intended to change student behavior from nonaccept-^ 
able to acceptable behavior 

Categories 8 through 10 are concerned with student talk: 

8. Student-talk respon se: a student makes a predictable 
response to the teacher 

9. Student-t \ \lk initiation: talk by students which they 
initiate 

Silence or confusion : pauses, short periods of 
silence, and periods of confusion in which communis 
cation cannot be understood by observer 
Since interaction is v/hat teaching is all about, exposure to 
this system should be part of every teacher's background, given 
either as a formal graduate course or through in-service training 
sessions . 
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As pointed out earlier in this paper, any change in behavior 
viil cone from v/ithin, any change toward improvement will come 
frcm within, in this system of interaction analysis for docu- 
menting of behavior, there inust be complete understanding beti'een 
the teacher and supervisor (as an observer) as to the reasons for 
observing this system at work in the classroom. 

Once the categories have been learned and are thoroughly 
familiar, coding can then be done. Coding weans the recording 
every three seconds of a behavior according to the ten categories. 
A whole class period is not needed to get an idea of what kind of 
teacher-pupil rapport exists in a particular class. The coding can 
be done by a supervisor or by a fellow teacher completely familiar 
with the system. Another method employed is for the classroom 
teacher to tape a ten or fifteen-minute segment of Ills class. 
After class or during a planning period, th^ teacher can then 
analyze what he has done by coding the tape. This approach is 
personal and one which actually puts the teacher well on the way 
to self -improvement. For a FLES teacher this system is well 
suited since most programs in FLES offer daily sessions of fifteen 
or twenty minutes, it would be a simple matter to tape and code 
one of these sessions. 

7. In a like manner workshops which center about language 
problems or behavioral and teaching techniques can be 
profitable. The coordinator, chairman or some other 
agency may confer with his department on likely topics 
and then seek the best available personnel to make the 



presentations* The workshop may be a one day, one week, 
three week program offering in-service salary credit or 
simply an opportunity to improve one's perforjmance 
through better use of techniques and materials or height- 
ened sensitivity to pupils' needs and reactions. 
The proceedings should be recorded and made available to 
all teachers and interested administrators. 
A more formalized in-service course may involve a single 
district or be county-wide and grganizcd in conjunction 
with a university or the state education department. The 
district will probably offer in-service salary credits if 
the goals lead to more effective teaching performance. 
Such a course may revolve about the use of a single curricu- 
lum such as Par Jons Francais or use a series of different 
films to denicn.itrate various approaches, each session 
followed by diacussion and demonstrations. The goal may 
be the improve'^.ent of French skills and combine general 
FLES tecimigues with language improvement through reading 
and conversation and the preparation and description of 
teaching devices, evaluations or lessons tailored to the 
individual' s own preferences , interests and needs. 
I'licro t saching which may incorporate the use of video-tape 
offers anovher affective technique for self-directed 
internalized growth which can be developed through the 
v/orkshop for in-service courses. It presents the teacher 
with the opportunity to teach a particular point, see it 
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taught (if video-tape is -iscd) , have it reviewed by a 
group of peers ^nd the:^ it offers the teacher the chance 
to repeat his pcrforruance incorporating the suggestions 
all ifithin a short period of ti-c. The insights earned 
from the shared experiences and ^.tninediate observing of his 
performance cannot fail to alert the teacher to the reac- 
tions of his pupils and through them inl.'luence the 
effectiveness of his presentation. 

If no course is available or no one feels sufficiently 
extroverted to subject himself to group revie^r, short 
films of lessons can be brought to the department meetings 
for a)ial-^'sis. 

CurriculvK} pr o raratjcn . The elementary school differs 
largely in its basic c^pproach from the secondary school 
by the farmer's close adherence to and reliance on indivi- 
dual growth. i:^st self-contained classrooms and even semi- 
departmen::uli.z^^d ele-.u^ntary classvs are homogeneously 
grouped. Yet r"S clcases r.irely cater to the individual's 
learning y.tyle hy grojfing him or dealing v/ith him on a 
less than clai:s basis. It is certainly true that the min- 
ute amounts of time afforded the transient FLES teachers 
discourages the implementation of individualized training. 
Still, the technique of packaging can be used to create 
some measure of individual progress. 

Packaging implies that the lesson to be taught .^as been 
broken dovm into its smallest components and the various 
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eleiJients are so prepared that a pupil can progress, re- 
view, enrich tds work by using the several packages. The 
teacher may, for example, create progressively d^if^*cult 
drills in workbook form on the key topic, .devise programmed 
cards in minimal incraments for slower students (or those 
who want to go ahead on their own), record the lesson's 
portions on tate, or break down sound and sentence compo- 
nents for recording on Language-Master cards. Correlated 
filmstrJ.ps and transpdrencies , recombination passages, 
cultural readings all aid the pupils to progress at their 
own rata. 

Packaginr is be.^t dor^e by a group of teachers working to- 
gether a sj.\T,cr or year round In-service workshop. It 
calls on ci mul'cJ.plicJ.ty of akills and approaches best 
provided by S'i/::ral teachers. 

The paucizy of L^LES prograx.is has not encouraged many 
colleges to offer a iic^jor in FLE3. Hov/ever, it is to the 
advantage both j)f the school district and the foreign lan- 
guage st'^'ant teacher to gain dlract experience in FLES. 
The teacher will benefit from working with the young 
majors who may be anicious to attempt the new techniques 
that they have been dircussing in their methods courses. 

student cannot help but appreciate the proper place 
of FLES and the tremendous potential for the study of 
French if he has worked for a while within a well-oxganized 
and properly articulated vigorous program. 
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If a program of internship as recomnended bg Dr. Kenneth 
Clarke'' ever becomes re:Uity, the FLES te&r^her may well be inti- 
mately involved ir. the traininc process of foreign language 
teachers. The demands ar>J potentialities of differentiated 
staffing should also be pursuef by the FL'SS department; we al- 
ready use szch teachers c-s native inC'.rmar.ts , TV teachers, follow- 
up teachers and so on. The FLfS teacher sltculd he given the 
opportunity to learn how to work effectivel-j with all these people. 

Just as the secondary scli-jol can benefit from selective ele- 
mentary school tech:iiques sua as grouping, the FLES teacher will 
do well to investigate tea neuly pcralar phenomena of independent 
study, contracts, :ndL.:2 '.idizi- J preferences , subjects taught in 
the foreign language a.-i -any other ey.citi:'j new approaches that 
enliven contempor.K-y f.-. Jgn litngua,:e cla3i:3s. Uhile the FLES 
class cannot po.':,-- ]-,; „--mpt the s-:.dy of French culture in French, 
a modified apprc.—.h czi -.icoi-.-.-je crutract rtudies by interested 
students in phases.- of ? -o'liao-., literature? in trraislation, or cul- 
tural contracts thac w:.:i be .ir^trir-laally valuable and motivational. 
An attractive iuc.'ot.^- - -^rd illast-^-ing ihe agr-^ement of noun and 
adjective or the rruiu if.r>vs ill ■jstrat.3d in French, or a movable 
flannel board display prepared ky students to teach prepositional 
locations is a worthwhile goal for many students and serves the 
needs of the whole class. Professional organizations such as the 
AATF can serve a valuable function by preparing cultural packages 
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suitable for the various FLES levels and indicating sources and 
s>tyles. 

Every opportunity, furthv'^rmore, should be made to incorporate 
FLES teachers into the nntwoik of district, county and nation-'Wide 
conferences to see that they n and do attend then and that the 
results of their visits and dr:,cnstr::tions are described in the 
super^^isor's FL Nn ^^-^'^.lei-'' cr* 

FLES is an ii^'^egrrjtl part of the total school progzam and of 
the foreign langn-ja^e seayence. Its teachezs must be encouraged and 
aided in enterin.j iV'^.:nst>r^-in of 'zhe eyciting internsl develop- 
ments and new at^V that ave shrjplng today's foreign language 
teachers and thei.r work. 



Edward H. Bourque 
Fairfield, Connecticut 

Jerome Mir sky 

Great Neck, L. I., New York 
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The opening of a new decade always causes us to reflect upon t 
changes of the ten years past and to prognosticate changes for the 
ten years to come. The need for changes in American education 
has become painfully apparent in the latter half of this past 
decade and the urgency of this need will probably force changes at 
a pace so rapid that any prognostication v/ill seem extremely modest 
by the end of the decade. 

One prognostication seems safe: FLES programs at the end of 
this decade either will be v/ell-^articuldted, intellectually stim- 
ulating programs which produce bilingual children who are capable 
of pursuing their studies both in English and in their second lan- 
guage or FLES programs v/ill have ceased to exist. Foreign language 
programs in elementary schools have already felt, and cannot help 
but continue to feel the reverberations of the impact of changes 
in education generally. 

The consumers and leaders in education are united at present 
in a common goal: that of making education more humane and more 
relevant to children's present and future needs. The eight essays 
in this report alert us to some of the educational innovations 
which will contribute, hopefully, to making education more humane 
and relevant. The influence of the xvork and thought of Piaget is 
evident in many of the innovations which take into consideration 
the uniqueness of each child's mental development and learning 
style. It behooves us as teachers of foreign languages to hevd the 
message of reformers who urge the abolition of the formal teacher- 
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dominated classroom in favor of the classroom where the main 
burden of activity is upon the children ratner than upon the 
teacher. This type of classroom organization often seems es- 
pecially difficult in the beginning foreign language class. It 
is hoped that the suggestions made by the authors of tnis collec- 
tion of essays will aid FLES teachers in making the FLES classroom 
'child-centered." 

The peak years for FLES programs in American schools occurred 
in the early years of the sixties. Ji steady drop in the number of 
FLES programs has paralleled a downturn in the nation's economy. 
This is the reflection of a familiar pattern: foreign language 
programs are always among tlie first cutbacks in educational "frills" 
in periods of economic strain. In these periods there is a 
demand for education to be "practical." Yet in our present world 
of rapid and unpredictable change what is "practical" today may 
well not be tomorrow and xjhat is impractical now may be indispens- 
able in the future. WHO VJILL SAY WITH CERTAINTY P7HICH OF THIS 
DECADE'S CHILDREN HILL NEVER NEED TO KNOIJ A SECOND LANGUAGE? 
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